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TUDENTS of musical history must often have made the 
surprising discovery that at certain times the world seems 
drawn towards what, at the time of its appearance, is reck- 

oned as ugliness. Instead of the art moving onwards, as we might 
expect, from beauty to beauty, it seems as if some perverse spirit 
entered into composers and drove them towards discord instead 
of harmony. This tendency has been accounted for in many 
ways; some have seen in it a sign of degeneracy; others suppose 
that the writers who prefer discord to concord are lacking in the 
sense of beauty, while others again think that mere perversity is at 
the bottom of the movement. But it is surely not to be supposed 
that any sane person would deliberately prefer what he thought 
ugly to what he thought beautiful, and in more arts than one the 
course of events and the development of public taste have shown 
that in shocking his contemporaries the artist has been led by the 
love of a beauty that he, but no other as yet, can discern. Over 
and over again it has happened that pictures, statues, poems and 
music which have been held as ugly or eccentric by one genera- 
tion have been accepted as beautiful by the next. The truth is 
that the cult of beauty has not been abandoned, or its standards 
lowered, but that, as time goes on, more and more kinds of beauty 
are appreciated by ordinary people; beauty is always conquering 
new dominions. 

But the course of artistic progress from obvious to subtle 
types of beauty has been by no means continuous. Between 
suavity and roughness the pendulum of the arts must always have 
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swung, and it is enough to glance at a list of the most eminent 
names in any art, to see that in some phases youthful simplicity 
and natural grace pass into mere milk-and-water prettiness, and 
that the natural revulsion from this is in the direction of rugged 
individuality. Sometimes, too, an idiom that may have been one 
man’s natural means of expression, has become so conventionalized 
as to be quite meaningless for his successors; at such times men 
have been apt to throw off their old fetters, and to seek for new 
forms in which to cast their ideas, without considering the claims of 
mere beauty. After the inspiration of the Elizabethan poets 
had been lost in a fog of forced “‘conceits,’”’ what was admired as 
“Good Sense” took the place of Fancy, and, in its turn, the formal- 
ism of the heroic couplet became so mechanical that there was 
nothing for the later poets to do but to break with it altogether, 
and strike out new metrical paths. In painting, the conventions of 
the Lely school of court portrait-painters were exchanged for the 
freer and more characteristic treatment which we associate with 
the names of Gainsborough and Romney. From their success the 
love of the obviously pretty directed the course of fashionable 
art, until we got to the silly smirk of the Victorian types, from 
the cloying sugariness of which the Preraphaelites had to rescue 
us. The Preraphaelite revolution is perhaps the best example 
of what I mean, as many people now living can remember the 
horror with which each picture by Millais or Rossetti was greeted 
by those who were not ashamed to swell the chorus of admiration 
for such things as Frith’s “Derby Day.’ Few may be able to 
recall the storms that raged round the poems of Browning in 
the world of letters, but the feelings aroused by the art of Whistler, 
Sargent, Degas, Rodin, are still fresh in many minds. My point 
is that each of these men, though execrated as a champion of 
ugliness when he appeared, is now accepted as having enlarged, in 
some direction or other, the world’s stock of beautiful things. 

In the early stages of the art of music, the greatest revolution 
was that of 1600, when the polyphonic school, culminating in 
Palestrina, had reached so intricate a sweetness, so full and rich 
a subtlety, that it could go no farther. The reaction, on that 
occasion, was in the direction of an ideal dramatic art, and the 
experiments of the Florentine amateurs at the Bardi Palace led on, 
as every student knows, to the invention and development of 
Opera. But at first Monteverde and Caccini were held to be 
writing what was unworthy of the name of music. To substitute 
a single thread of attenuated melody for the gorgeous colouring 
of motet or madrigal may well have seemed a sad falling-off from 
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the true path of art; and we know that the various sins against the 
strict contrapuntal laws of the time were associated with thematic 
ideas that were in themselves not very beautiful. Opera, in its 
turn, passed through many phases of increasing dramatic force, 
before reaching, under Bellini and Donizetti, the cloying sweetness 
which compelled a sharp severance with tradition if opera was to 
endure as a living form of art. This severance was accomplished 
by Wagner, virtually single-handed; and it is easy to recall the 
outcry against “ugliness” which arose at each stage of Wagner’s 
progress, from the story of Rossini’s trying whether the score of 
Tannhéuser could be got to sound less reprehensible if played 
upside down, to the complaints of the public as to the longueurs 
of the Ring, complaints which are now-a-days carefully concealed 
by those who want to be in the swim of things musical. 

The rise of homophonic art in 1600 led, eventually, to a more 
fruitful type of music than the opera, in the classical symphonic 
form, which reigned over music from Haydn to Brahms. At 
last this pattern had become so stereotyped and formal that efforts — 
were quietly made in various directions to enlarge its scope, to 
modify its rules, or, in the last resort, to substitute some other 
form for that of the “sonata.” Liszt’s thematic metempsychosis 
was one attempt to create a new type for instrumental music; 
but it soon proved sterile, and hitherto no form has been found 
satisfactory enough to be generally adopted, for even César 
Franck, the originator of the most important artistic revolution 
of modern times, could not settle on any one of the different plans 
he devised. Henceforth it would seem that a regular formal 
scheme is not to be looked for in the higher walks of music; so 
that hearers have now no guide to the music they listen to, ex- 
cept the title of the piece, or the “programme” it is supposed 
to illustrate. This is perhaps the less to be regretted, since 
the modern school, in whatever country we may encounter it, 
values poetic suggestion more highly than musical interest, so 
that its appeal is to a less highly cultivated type of musician than 
the old-fashioned listener to the classical symphonies. 

Whether we regard the modern revolt as beginning in France 
or in Germany does not greatly matter; in Germany it took the 
form of heaping-up every imaginable medium of sound, as though 
in the hope that some would sound well; Richard Strauss’s aban- 
donment of the classical forms may have been due in part to his 
obvious want of skill in their use, rather than to any lack of vitality 
in the forms themselves. The principal gain of the modern 
revolution is in the direction of effects produced by delicate 
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manipulation of tone-quality, and this is due to Debussy more than 
to any one else; it was left for him to get new and perfectly legiti- 
mate effects from the piano, and his exquisite use of a few touches 
makes his treatment of orchestral and other instruments rank 
as a work of a master. But the strangeness of the musical ideas 
in the French music and the mass of unpleasing sounds in the 
German, struck ordinary people as so many steps in the direction 
of ugliness, and only after many repetitions could the compositions 
of either nationality begin to win appreciation. 

The psychology of this appreciation is curious, and what we 
have seen happen in our own times must have happened in the old 
artistic revolutions. Who are the people who first accept the new 
theories and products? Are they the professional critics, the 
artists versed in the history and practice of their art, the public 
at large, or a clique of the pioneer’s friends, anxious to push him 
before the world? It must be owned with regret that it is gen- 
erally these last who succeed in obtaining recognition for their 
friend. The responsible critics, as a body, are quite rightly 
reluctant to embrace every new “fad” that comes before them, 
and it is small wonder if sometimes they mistake the first attempts 
in a fresh direction for the visions of some hare-brained crank. 
Here and there, of course, there are other critics who are so anxious 
to make people talk about them that they are ready to take up any 
unusual attitude, and who use the innovation as a ladder for them- 
selves to climb. The men who have given their lives to the ser- 
vice of any art are most seldom broad-minded enough to tolerate 
innovations; and if they were to accept the changes, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they would not go far along the new path; 
if they did, the fact would argue that their progress along the old 
had not been highly successful. Two illustrious exceptions to this 
rule are Orlando Gibbons and Giuseppe Verdi, both of whom, after 
great successes in the older style, assimilated the theories of the 
revolutions of their time and achieved masterpieces in the new style. 
It is natural that the majority of those who have reached 
eminence in the older forms should be slow to accept what is 
opposed to their own theories and convictions, but it is going 
too far to label them indiscriminately as “‘academics,” although 
there is such a thing as a pig-headed obstinacy that does harm 
to everybody, since it confirms the innovator in his less admirable 
mannerisms rather than in his healthier qualities, and strengthens 
the excusable apathy of the general public by giving them some- 
thing to quote that is backed by high authority. As an instance 
of the way in which mannerisms may be perpetuated by 
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conventional criticism, the case of Robert Browning will occur to 
all students of literature. His Pacchierotto shows, perhaps more 
plainly than any other of his poems, the kind of effect which 
critical commonplaces had upon him. As we watch the methods 
adopted by the clique of admirers, it is tragic to think how many 
innovators may have failéd to accomplish some interesting develop- 
ment of art, for want of active and influential worshippers to 
set the world talking about them. The admirers are nearly al- 
ways distrusted at first, and it is natural that people should 
suspect their motives in praising so warmly what all the experts 
unite to condemn. But gradually more and more individuals 
perceive that there is “something in” the innovation, and one 
fine day we ordinary people awake to the fact that the thing 
we derided yesterday as a “fad’”’ has become a classic to-day. In 
connection with music, there is one cause why some of the com- 
mon people, or at least those who are not definitely musical, are 
more willing than educated musicians to accept what the bulk of 
mankind think very ugly. In the old days of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts, there were rows of elderly ladies who were 
supposed to have knitted their way through the whole of the 
classical repertory; to these one symphony was very much the 
same as another, and the tricoteuses made the discovery that new 
music which was disapproved by their musical friends was no 
more unmeaning to them than Beethoven had been (since all were 
alike cryptic); whereupon they joined the clique of the innova- 
tor’s admirers, and proceeded to look down on their musical friends 
for failing to reach the heights they had attained. Over and over 
again, in the days of the Wagnerian controversy, one met people 
with no pretensions to musical taste who had become whole- 
hearted devotees of Wagner. 

It is from this class that the writers have been recruited who 
go to the extreme of accepting everything they do not under- 
stand as good music. Omne ignotum pro magnifico, indeed. “Let 
us beware,” they say, “lest we follow the steps of those who 
rejected the great masters of the past; let us embrace all that 
offends the conventional amateur, all that is likely to épater le 
bourgeois.”” At the back of their minds, I think these writers 
have a personal grudge against the classical masters, and particu- 
larly against Beethoven. One is reminded of the often-quoted 
utterance of an admirer of some Scottish tragedy (was it Home’s 
Douglas?) ‘‘Whaur’s yer Wully Shakespeare noo?” Insidiously 
and from many quarters simultaneously, attacks are being made 
on the supreme master of music; now his songs are accused of 
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poverty of invention, and now something else is brought up which 
does not show him at his best; some years ago, Fidelio was kept 
out of the repertory of the Opera in London because the scenery 
was considered too dingy and the costumes too monotonous. 
All this, of course, does not touch the position of Beethoven in 
the firmament of music, but it is not without its effect in checking 
the musical education of those who accept as gospel whatever they 
read in print. Certain great names, and Beethoven’s is one, can 
be used as standards in order that we may form an idea of what 
should be accepted and what rejected, among the new works that 
seem at first all alike in their lack of charm and coherence. Is it 
possible to find any touchstones to test things that seem chaotic 
as well as cacophonous? I think it is, and we may trace in the 
modern music itself some general principles which may become 
conventions until the next revolution occurs. For the present 
revolution has advanced far enough for us to obtain some ideas, 
dim though they may be, of the principles adopted by the younger 
composers, and even of some of the mannerisms that have begun 
to conventionalize their work. In two directions at least, they 
have established rules (whether written or unwritten, I do not 
know) which are evidently meant to shut the door upon mere 
prettiness. One is that the notes of a melody should not follow 
the intervals of a chord, so that a theme like that of the opening 
of the Erotica would be forbidden, and such suave musical ideas as 
appear throughout Brahms’s violin concerto or second symphony 
stand in the same condemnation. Another rule is that the tonic 
chord is now recognized as including the sixth of the key, major or 
minor, not as an extra or passing note, used as an “‘added sixth,” 
but as an integral part of the harmony, even in the close of a 
composition. This of course is more or less closely analogous to 
the inclusion of the seventh in the dominant harmony, which was 
accomplished many years ago. Of late years there has been some 
reaction against this and we are sometimes allowed to hear the 
real dominant harmony without the seventh; but in the later 
Victorian era, the pure dominant without the seventh would have 
seemed incomplete, and I myself have heard examiners who had 
asked for the dominant harmony of some key, express themselves 
perfectly satisfied when the candidate played the chord of the 
dominant seventh. Yet another detail of the new music must 
be mentioned. The augmented triad occurs, of course, in many 
passages of the classics, but there it is used sparingly; much of the 
new music would disappear if this chord, and its correlated scale 
of six whole tones, were eliminated. 
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The Mrs. Partingtons of our time cry out that these con- 
ventions, arising as they do from the tempered scale, and having 
no place in the natural harmonic system, should be dismissed on 
that account; but they forget that the diminished seventh, that 
joy of the Victorian hymn-tune-writers, is just as far removed 
from pure intonation as these are, and to the ears on which it fell 
at first it must have seemed quite as unpleasing as the augmented 
triad does to old-fashioned people now. Again, the plan of struc- 
ture in some of the new music is altogether admirable; because 
it is not the old “‘sonata-form” is no good reason for despising it, 
for its symmetry can be perceived even without a special education. 
But at the same time there exist mere tangles of notes which come 
before the musical public as compositions, while they really have 
no claim to be called music at all; no revolution can possibly 
bring us round to these, since they lack all principle, and their 
only effect is to keep back fair-minded people from the study of 
the new compositions which are rational and significant. 

The gradual inclusion of what were extraneous notes may give 
us a clue to the course of the development of the art. It is not 
so much that music, or any other art, moves deliberately in the 
direction of recognized ugliness, as that, in the course of time, the 
limits of the beautiful are continually being enlarged, and we old 
fogies must reconcile ourselves to the admission, into the realm 
of serious music, of noises for the making of which children in our 
own youth were smacked and sent to bed. 

Of course, the taste we may hope to acquire for the new idioms 
of music will have the effect of abolishing the vogue of certain 
idioms with which we have grown up. Few of us are able to recall 
from personal experience the times when the third or mediant of the 
key was so absurdly insisted on in the sugary melodies of Bellini, 
Donizetti, and their fellows; but there the tunes stand for all to 
see, and there are-still to be found among the English clergy per- 
sons besides the composer who find satisfaction in the terrible 
tune to “Fight the good fight”’ which appears in Hymns Ancient 
and Modern. This effusion contains 32 notes, of which exactly 
half are repetitions of the third of the key; we have fortunately 
outgrown this monotony of invention, and we ought to be grateful 
for anything that frees us from the chains of such things. But 
we may find ourselves in a worse plight still, for if the augmented 
triad, the whole-tone scale, and similar clichés, should penetrate as 
far down the musical trade as the purveyors of hymn-tunes, we 
may live to long for the return of the molasses of the Victorian 
era, 
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In one direction it is already possible to see how greatly the 
new writers have enriched the art; the structure of the Victorian 
melodies was indeed monotonous in its insistence on certain notes 
of the scale, but that monotony was enormously increased by the 
fondness even of great and original composers for metrical schemes 
of the utmost baldness. To take, as a glaring example, the early 
works of Wagner; it is believed that few students have survived 
the task of counting the recurrence of this one rhythmic formula 
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lying between the overture to Rienzi and the end of Lohengrin. 
Wagner, it is true, used, in his maturer compositions, a far greater 
variety of metrical schemes, but he failed to accomplish so great a 
deliverance from bondage as was effected by the moderns of the 
20th century. From César Franck onwards (though he died be- 
fore the century began), composers have been careful to avoid 
such rhythms as have become trite or obvious, and many of the 
subtle rhythms used by Debussy or Ravel have a charm which 
can be readily appreciated even by those who are as yet puzzled 
by many of their melodic preferences. 

One of the great hindrances, if not the greatest, to the 
general appreciation of the music of the present day, is the tone 
adopted by its champions in writing about the works or the com- 
posers. I have read many commentaries and more or less rhap- 
sodical descriptions of the homes, haunts and habits, of the young 
masters of the present school; but I have never come across one 
that made even an attempt to tell me what kind of ideal lay be- 
fore the composer, or what injunctions he felt bound to obey or 
avoid. If we remember the analytical programmes of the past, 
and how carefully they showed any reader of average intelligence 
the structure of the pieces concerned, we shall not wonder at the 
thoroughness with which the classical. ideals were assimilated. 
Why cannot some of the friends of the newer music tell us more 
about the inside of the compositions? At present, so far as I have 
seen, the musical analysis seems to be confined to pointing out the 
beautiful courage with which such and such a writer reiterates 
two adjacent semitones, or introduces some fresh incongruity into 
the common chord. Small wonder if the amateur, anxious to get 
at the composer’s meaning and ideals, should feel that if this is all 
there is to say about the new music, he had far better cleave to 
his classics, and to musical analysis that predicate something 
other than the qualities which distinguish little boys when they 
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write unsuitable remarks on the walls. That the new music does 
contain a good deal more than its champions allow us to see, will 
be admitted by any one who has studied the music carefully for 
himself; cannot some writer be found to do for this phase of art 
what Grove did for the older classics? The kind of beauty that is 
being discovered in these fresh quarters is certainly not evident 
to every one at a first hearing, and if the idea of its being merely 
impudent music should become more general, the kind of apprecia- 
tion it will gain will not be the most wholesome. This new art has 
justified its existence, and must be reckoned with seriously; the 
average amateur well deserves a little help in getting hold of the 
new idioms, and a little information as to the qualities for which 
he is to look in the works he hears. 


G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 
By HENRY PRUNIERES: 


remained attentive to the divine voice of music. In the cities, 

to which came men convalescing and on leave, there reigned 
an ardor, feverish, joyous and unquenchable, despite showers of 
iron and steel. Theatres and moving picture palaces, music halls 
and concerts, attracted an eager crowd, but how rare to find those 
who still sought the emotion of art. With minds strained toward 
the struggle, vaguely conscious of the fate which was sweeping 
humanity away, they went in search of fugitive distractions; 
they no longer had the quietude, nor the liberty, not the sensi- 
tiveness which permitted them the former leisure in which to 
lose themselves in the contemplation of beauty. When a sym- 
phony was given, if eyes were filled with tears, if hearts were 
broken, it was because sounds evoked the image of the one who 
never more would return. 

To-day, a new life having begun, the calmed spirits turn once 
again toward the charm of music. One questions, one seeks to 
know what has become of it, during these four long years. What 
master pieces have been created? What has been written by the 
Debussys, the Dukas, the Strawinskys, the Ravels, the Strausses, 
the Schénbergs? What new musicians have risen in France, in 
Italy, in Russia, in Germany? Alas! the great dispensers of mu- 
sical life, oppressed by the horrors of the times, are hushed. De- 
bussy alone, with expiring voice, poignant and clear, has cried 
his horror of the unchained brute, and his faith in the future. 
Strawinsky has published Renard, composed before the war, and 
a few short piano pieces, where his desire for simplicity and his 
passion for the popular Russian art is attested; Ravel. in his 
Tombeau de Couperin has contributed compositions for the piano, 
both subtle, refined, and delicate. Of those whose names sym- 
bolized musical life before the war, no really great work is 
announced. To make up for this loss, at least one veritable artist 
has revealed himself: G. Francesco Malipiero. 


[- Europe, shaken by the tumultuous echos of war, few ears 


1This essay, written at Rome, in December 1918, is here reprinted by courtesy of 
the author. 
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The new-comer is a musician who recalls, by the fire of his 
talent and the power of his creative ability, the past masters of 
Italy, rather than the contemporary composers. 

Music with him is not a game any more than it is a careful 
and painstaking task. It is life itself to which he gives himself 
with a violence, a passion, a fever and an ardor of combat which 
in certain aspects reminds one of the romanticists rather than the 
masters of impressionism, to whom however, he attaches himself 
by his feeling for nature and his gift to evoke with sounds, the 
world about him. Speaking a varied and a rich tongue, he ex- 
presses himself with disconcerting ease. A volume of piano pieces 
in which, independent of the expressive contents, one admires the 
writing, full of harmonic discoveries and charming melody, is the 
labor of but a week of work; an orchestral composition of prodi- 
gious technique, abundant in new effects, in combinations of un- 
expected shadings, was written in two or three weeks. This 
rapidity in realizing his musical conception is not one of the least 
original of Malipiero’s characteristics in which time plays but a 
small part; we have lost the habit of such fecundity, which seems 
irreconcilable with the exigencies of modern technique. 

The work of Malipiero has been printed almost entirely 
during the war; many of his most significant compositions are not 
yet published. Their execution has given rise to passionate dis- 
cussions on the peninsula. Certain of his works were received in 
Rome and in Milan with outcries from the admirers of Puccini, 
Mascagni, and Leoncavallo, who were persuaded that Italian art 
would not be able, without losing itself, to leave the groove of 
ferdi’s triumphal chariot. They gained the disapproval of the 
serious critics who were scandalized, because Malipiero did not 
allow himself to be, like Martucci, the restorer of the symphony 
in Italy, inspired by the work of the German classics. Why did 
he not force himself to speak in music the language of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, the only language for the expression of true 
symphonic ideas? Malipiero was even criticised by the musicians 
of the advance guard, whose timid Debussyism found cause for 
fright in the spontaneous and ardent audacities of the Venetian. 

In a general manner, fault was found with him for not writing 
music which was purely Italian, and he became enveloped in the 
reprobation with which orthodoxy already surrounded the name 
of Alfredo Casella. Both of them, thereafter, were classed in the 
disgraced clan of the futurists. We shall laugh to-day at certain 
decided verdicts pronounced by critics in the time of Rameau, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, and Debussy. One could not find an artist 
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attached to the past, by stronger bonds than this revolutionary 
who holds himself as far from Puccinism as from Futurism, who 
mocks at doctrines and goes his way, creating with a passionate 
ardor, works which equal those of Ravel or Strawinsky in origi- 
nality and independence. 

Malipiero is 36 years old. His face is emaciated and furrowed 
with premature lines; his features are of an astonishing mobility: 
his abundant auburn hair is slightly silvered; his forehead is 
straight, his eyes are very blue; his nose is large, thin, and arched; 
his mouth shows great sensitiveness. In his general appearance, 
his physionomy is full of goodness and intelligence, but it appears 
often contracted, thin, ravaged, under the sway of a moral or 
physical suffering. Despite the incessant pain caused by his 
delicate health and sensitive nature, Malipiero keeps joy in his 
heart. At the least ray of sunlight it bursts forth awaiting the 
storm, alas, never long in coming! 

For a self-educated man, the universality of his culture is sur- 
prising. Many people are astonished on learning that the young 
man with whom they have been talking at length upon literature 
and painting, is one of the leading composers of the day. 

Incapable of imagining life under any other aspect than that 
of art, he often trips into the snares of Destiny. His friends re- 
proach him for his lack of will. He shows a sort of speechless 
tenacity which permits him to attain his aim in the end without 
taking brusque resolutions. As a matter of fact, his life is totally 
dominated by his art. He lives for his music alone, and reserves 
for the battle of ideas, and for his unceasing creation, all his forces, 
all his energy. 

The life of Malipiero from childhood is filled with the most 
incredible incidents, like a strange romance of infinite sadness. 
Without undertaking to tell in detail the life of an artist which does 
not yet belong to history, I think I should sketch the principal 
incidents, for it is difficult, without this, to penetrate the pro- 
found meaning of his work. 

G. Francesco Malipiero was born in Venice the 18th of March, 
1882, and comes of a very old Venetian family. His father and 
his grandfather were musicians. The first, Francesco Malipiero, 
composer of many operas, was considered the rival of Verdi. He 
was ruined through unfortunate theatrical ventures. The second 
Luigi Malipiero, a distinguished pianist, had from the countess 
Balbi, whom he married in 1881, three sons, all musicians: Fran- 
cesco the composer, Riccardo a violonceliist and Ernesto a 
violinist. 
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Thus Malipiero was educated in an atmosphere of music. 
At six years of age, he began the study of the violin, dreaming all 
the while of becoming a painter. At eleven years of age, a family 
catastrophe uprooted his life. Luigi Malipiero exiled himself, 
taking with him his mother and his oldest son, Francesco. 

A wandering and troubled life began for the child. At 
Trieste, in Berlin, finally in Venice, he knew many painful hours, 
having as sole consolation the warm affection of his grandmother, 
who bore misfortune with much stoicism. Consecutive study 
for the child was impossible. He studied his violin without 
pleasure and was often obliged to play with his father in small 
orchestras. 

One does not know what might have happened to a boy of such 
fragile health, subjected to such an existence, had not chance, in 
1896, in Vienna presented him to a rich Pole, in quest of young 
virtuosi whom he could launch upon their careers. He took an 
interest in Malipiero and made it possible for him to study the 
violin. Then a new trouble came to Malipiero. His grandmother 
died under dramatic circumstances which left a profound im- 
pression upon his mind. 

He took a great dislike to the city of Vienna which he held 
responsible for all he had been forced to endure. He, however, 
remained there another year, following his literary studies and also 
the classes in harmony at the conservatory under Professor Stocker, 
who conceived a great affection for his Italian pupil. 

Finally in July, 1899, he left Vienna and returned to live with 
his mother in his dear Venice. There he continued his studies at 
the Liceo Musicale under the direction of Professor Bossi. Two 
events at this time had a marked influence on the artistic develop- 
ment of the young man. The first was a performance of the 
Meistersinger which revealed to him a world unsuspected by one 
who had nourished on the music of Verdi and his successors. The 
second was the discovery which he made during the summer of 
the year 1902, of the scores of the XVIIth and the XVIIIth 
centuries, in the Marciana library. He read, transcribed and 
copied the operas of Monteverde, of Cavalli and of Scarlatti, also 
the sonatas of Tartini and became enthusiastic over these com- 
posers who were known to only a handful of musical scholars in 
Europe. For him it was a revelation, for as we shall see further 
on, he has been, more than any other musician of his time, in- 
fluenced by the old Italian masters. We find certain recitatives 
in his operas recall more by their melodic line the style of Cavalli 
than that of Debussy or of Wagner. 
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In the autumn of 1902, Malipiero followed to Bologna, his 
master Bossi, who had just been appointed director of the famous 
Liceo Musicale of that city. There his first orchestral com- 
position Dai Sepolcri was performed in 1904 when he was 22 years 
old. This symphonic poem was received with much enthusiasm 
and chosen the following year to be played at the formal concert 
of the centenary of the school. 

His studies at an end, Malipiero returned to Venice and began 
to meditate on the value of all that he had learned in six years of 
study. He soon began to have doubts on this subject. The 
acquaintance which he made at about that time, of the composer 
Smareglia, disciple of Wagner, completed his enlightenment. 
Antonio Smareglia was blind; he begged the young man to write 
from his dictation his orchestral scores. This work soon revealed 
to Malipiero that his musical education was to be done over again. 
He put himself to work, aided by the counsel of his friend, and 
reorchestrated the suite Dalle Alpi, written previously. Then he 
composed his Sinfonia degli Eroi which was later given with suc- 
cess in Germany and Austria in 1908 and 1909. Finally he wrote 
the Sinfonia del mare, a work which reveals a daring temperament, 
impatient of fetters, a soul sensitive to the wonders of nature. 

From 1907 to 1910 Malipiero composed uneven works, several 
of which, however, already carried the imprint of his musical 
personality. He freed himself of the Wagnerian influence which 
had never weighed very heavily upon him, but had permitted him 
to eliminate rapidly the traces left in his mind from hearing 
the operas of Verdi, Mascagni, and Puccini. He first wrote a 
work for barytone, orchestra and chorus, on a poetic text of Leo- 
pardi: Canto notturno d’un pastore errante dell’ Asia; then an opera 
in three acts: Elan e Fuldano; some songs, some piano pieces, 
among which were the Bizzarie luminose and the Sinfonia del 
silenzio e della morte, for orchestra. Toward the end of this period, 
he began the Sonetti delle Fate, on the poems of d’Annunzio and 
the Poemetti lunari for the piano. The last compositions were 
written under the influence of his friend, the painter Marius 
Pictor, whose fantastic compositions pleased him, already in- 
terested as he was, in the mysterious and the supernatural. 

With the year 1910 began a new period in the life of Malipiero. 
He married the daughter of the Venetian painter Rosa and clois- 
tered himself in family life. Malipiero knew then but little con- 
temporary music, with the exception of L’Aprés midi d’un Faune, 
which had moved him profoundly, and some symphonic poems of 
Richard Strauss, heard in Berlin in 1906, during a stay of several 
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months in that city. He had sought the road alone, occupying 
himself but little with that which was being done by others. One 
finds in his first works, some daring bursts of genius, which pres- 
aged his most recent compositions. Between 1910 and 1913, 
Malipiero became worried by the repeated assertions from his 
friends that he was crazy. He ended by doubting himself and 
his aspirations. He took fright at musical ideas which haunted 
him; he forced himself to chase them away. What he wrote at 
this period testifies to rich musical qualities, melodic abundance, 
harmonic sparkle, orchestral power, but one finds no more the 
tendencies of the innovator which were noticeable in 1903 in the 
Sinfonia del mare. 

The opera Canossa does not merit however the contempt felt 
for it to-day by the composer. There are conventional scenes, 
but there are others filled with a broad folk-sentiment. The 
finale in particular is sumptuously magnificent, the triumph of 
a whole people bursting into acclamation and songs of victory, 
amidst fanfares and carillons. 

Hardly was Canossa completed, when Malipiero wrote a 
lyric drama, the Schiavona, which has since expiated by fire, 
the crime of being stained by “‘verism”; then a ballet: Jl voto 
d’ Amore, likewise destroyed, the symphonic poem for violoncello 
and orchestra, Arione, finally the first part of Impressioni dal 
vero, a work of a charming freshness, impregnated with light, 
with sun, and the perfume of the woods. 

Malipiero worried, however, over the concessions which he 
had made, almost despite himself, to the taste of the environ- 
ment in which he lived. He felt that he was stifling in Venice 
and wished to inform himself of what was being accomplished by 
contemporary musicians, whom he knew as yet but very slightly. 
He decided to leave for Paris in 1913 where he was received by 
Casella, who presented him to Ravel and made it possible for 
him to familiarize himself with the musical movements of which 
Paris is the center. Malipiero heard in the concerts and the 
theatres, the works of Debussy, of Ravel, of Dukas and received 
a deep impression from hearing the Sacre du Printemps of Stra- 
winsky. Knowing these works he realized that for three years 
he had been deviating from the path along which his artistic 
conscience had swept him. 

In Paris he associated himself with d’Annunzio and obtained 
from him the authorization to put to music Il sogno d’un tra- 
monto d’autunno, the score of which he began at once. It was a 
decisive moment in his life, this sudden coming in contact with 
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the current of ideas which converge in Paris from all points of the 
world. 

One day, opening by chance an Italian paper, he read that 
the National Music Competition of Rome had just crowned five 
modern works. Of the five, four were his. According to the rules 
of the competition he should have addressed only one composition 
to the committee, but he had had the idea of sending five works 
under assumed names. Four of these had been given prizes; 
the Sinfonia del mare, Arione, the overture of the Schiavona 
called Vendemmiale, and the Impressioni dal vero. Malipiero 
returned at once to Rome and by letters sent to the newspapers 
announced that he was the author of the compositions designated 
to be given at the concert of the Augusteum. This incident created 
much talk in Italy and gave rise to disputes in the press, winning 
for Malipiero a world of enemies. Artone, played the 21st of 
December, 1913, at the Augusteum, was greeted by hoots and 
hisses of the defenders of tradition, but the author remained in- 
different to the non-success of a work which already no longer 
interested him, and which he disowns to-day. 

During this time the opera Canossa, sent by him to the com- 
petition of Rome, was chosen for performance at the Costanzi 
theatre. Canossa was produced on the 24th of January, 1914, 
under deplorable circumstances, after insufficient rehearsals, and 
with the most mediocre interpretation. The curtain was barely 
raised, when from all sides there burst forth hisses. The opera was 
condemned without having been heard and the composer refused 
to permit the giving of a second performance. There was nothing 
in Canossa which could have warranted such a reception. It is 
a work without great originality and without depth, the sparkle 
and the dramatic strength of which, however, should have won 
the public. 

These defeats affected Malipiero but little, solely occupied as 
he was with new works, with which he was inspired. He had 
already completed the score of the Sogno d’un tramonto d’autunno, 
the first of his dramatic compositions to carry the strong imprint 
of his personality. The opera consists essentially of narrations 
which are developed along very pure melodic lines, like the recita- 
tive style of the old Italian masters, Monteverde or Cavalli, 

while the orchestra depicts with a striking power of evocation the 
- action which passes beyond the view of the spectators. The 
work is original, without being revolutionary. The influence of 
Debussy is no less absent than that of Wagner; it is music all 
Venetian, and it seems to reflect in the sleeping waters of the 
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lagoons the past pomp of the Serenissima. It is the soul of dead 
Venice, of the Queen of the Adriatic, as she was made to triumph 
by Veronese on the ceilings of the palace, draped in the sumptuous 
moiré folds, which become materialized to our senses by the magic 
and the concerted charm of the poet and the musician. If at 
times the dazzling verbal richness of Gabriele d’Annunzio lends 
itself awkwardly to the melodic commentary of the composer, 
one may say that in the ensemble the music underlies happily the 
intentions of the poem. It communicates to the scene of the 
burning vessel a grandeur and a power to which declamation re- 
duced to its sole means of expression would not pretend. The 
impression of dream and unreality which d’Annunzio wished to 
determine in the minds of the spectators, is reinforced by the 
effect of the music, sometimes vaporous and nostalgic like the 
wandering morning mist on the canal, sometimes blazing with a 
devouring ardor, like the setting of the sun, lighting with bursting 
flames the marmorean palaces, the sky and the sea. 

Returning to Venice, after the failure of Canossa, Malipiero 
resumed his work with renewed vigour. In a few months, he 
composed the second series of the Impressioni dal vero, the first, 
according to my opinion, of his master pieces for orchestra; three 
songs with French texts by Victor Margueritte; the impressive 
Preludi autunnali for the piano; finally a lyrical drama in three 
acts with a legendary subject, an uneven work, but with a fresh- 
ness of sentiment, a delicacy of touch, unique in the entire artistic 
creation of Malipiero. Unfortunately, for reasons unknown to 
art, the author has condemned this beautiful work to forgetfulness. 
Despite the weaknesses of the story it contains some pages filled 
with restrained emotion, which makes one think of Pelléas et 
Mélisande. 

The European war then unchained itself. Malipiero who had 
personally suffered from the germanic mind, saw himself excluded 
from the strife by reason of his health. Overwhelmed by the 
tragic events which unfolded themselves in Europe, in the grasp 
of the most serious material difficulties, unable to obtain the 
publication of his compositions, Malipiero was forced to renounce, 
for almost a year, writing any new compositions. Despite this, 
he continued to work. He transcribed and harmonized a great 
number of Italian cantatas of the XVIIth and the XVIIIth 
centuries, and consecrated himself to the publishing of the works 
of Benedetto Marcello, Emilio del Cavaliere, Galuppi, Tartini, 
Jomelli, from which was formed the material for six volumes for the 
Institute Editoriale Italiano of Milan. A few months later he 
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resuscitated in the same way the admirable Orfeo of Luigi Rossi 
(1647). 

A terrible event then overwhelmed the private life of Mali- 
piero and filled him with despairing sadness. Under this influence 
he wrote at Asolo, a picturesque little town of Venetia, two com- 
positions for the piano filled with strange shadows: the Poemi 
asolani; then in Rome, where he stayed for the winter the Pause 
del silenzio and the Ditirambo tragico, two compositions of great 
power and gripping originality, both of which expressed the des- 
perate and hopeless struggle against fate; there also his Im- 
pressiont dal vero (second series) were performed on the 20th of 
March, 1917, at the Augusteum and raised violent controversies. 

In the spring, Malipiero returned to Asolo. There in the 
calm of welcoming nature, he regained confidence. He then 
composed Barlumi for the piano. The passionate sadness of cer- 
tain compositions is in contrast with the sudden bursts of gayety, 
nervous to be sure, and a little forced, of other pieces in this volume. 
He then wrote the orchestral suite Armenia inspired by the Ar- 
menian folk-songs. He was finishing this score, when on an 
October morning, the little town was invaded by the 2nd army in 
flight. The enemy approached by forced marches. Malipiero 
taking with him but a few manuscripts, was obliged, in order to 
reach Venice with his wife, to beat his way for two days on roads 
encumbered with the spilled contents of wrecked wagons, bodies 
of animals, unarmed soldiers, and unfortunates fleeing from their 
homes. They were carried as in a nightmare as far as Venice, 
where they took the train for Rome. Malipiero arrived there 
exhausted, overwhelmed, with haggard eyes, haunted by horrible 
scenes to such a point that for several days his friends feared for 
his reason. Such a nervous upheaval was not calculated to re- 
store peace to the soul of Malipiero. The work which he then 
composed is one of the most lugubrious which ever came from the 
imagination of an artist. Although conceived for performance on 
the stage, Pantea is in fact a dramatic symphony in five parts, 
depicting the struggle of a soul hurling itself into the strife for 
liberty, only to find after a thousand sufferings—Death and 
Oblivion. 

The orchestration of Pantea barely finished, Malipiero wrote 
the score of a little humoristic ballet for puppets The Savages which 
was performed in Rome during the winter at the Teatro del Pic- 
coli, with a stage setting by the cubist painter Depero. Malipiero 
in composing this music, had interested himself in the problem 
of achieving new effects despite a much reduced orchestra. The 
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performance created considerable comment and gained for Mali- 
piero the well established reputation of a disciple of Marinetti, 
although there is no affinity between the researches of the futur- 
istic school and the works of Malipiero, which identify themselves, 
on the contrary, with the purest tradition of the great Italian 
school of the X VIIth century. 

Marvelously familiar with the texts of the golden age of 
Italian poetry, Malipiero began to compose music for the sonnets, 
the songs, the madrigals, the ballads of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
of Poliziano, of Jacopono da Todi, imagining for each poetic text, 
a brief scenic action, with a view to theatrical adaptation. The 
Sette Canzoni are without doubt the chef-d’oeuvre of Malipiero. One 
finds there reunited, his most admirable qualities; power, imagina- 
tion, sensitiveness and emotion. The work gives evidence of a pro- 
found change of soul, in that it bears the mark of the joy of living 


‘and a human sympathy which makes one think of Moussorgsky. 


After writing the Sette Canzoni, the creative activity of Mali- 
piero did not abate. He finished at this time a tragi-comic ballet, 
slightly ironical, picturing a sumptuous carnival féte of past times. 
This work shows the reaction in the mind of the artist. The score, 
of a voluptuous and tender grace, is filled with life and joy. One 
feels in listening to it, how much this innovator has fed upon an- 
cient art and by what bonds he attaches himself to the great 
masters of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries. It is a point in 
common between himself and Gabriele d’Annunzio, also the 
composer Ildebrande Pizzetti, who represents, with Malipiero, the 
most interesting tendencies of the young Italian school. 

At the same time, by way of amusement, Malipiero put to 
music some short poems of Jean-Aubry. The volume Keepsake 
could be entitled in ancient style: Pieces for the piano with 
voice obbligato. He has also written several piano pieces, the 
Maschere che passano, a humorous and fantastic volume, and the 
Risonanze, which in the intention of the author, should only be 
harmonic effects of sound. They carry strongly the imprint of 
his talent; the first is of a very pure outline, and the fourth, im- 
petuous and passionate wherein is expressed under a concentrated 
and a sympathetic form, his whole personality. 

It is a marvel, for those who live familiarly with Malipiero 
that this flow of music should pour forth with such force, from so 
frail a nature. The source moreover seems unlikely soon to end, 
for never has it risen so high toward the sun. 
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In placing the works in relation tc the different phases of Mali- 
piero’s life, I have wished to give an idea of his creative activity. 
One must realize as a matter of fact, that it is not a question of 
composition of easy form, but of works of art, from which all 
redundance, all repetitions are eliminated, where each word carries 
and in which the technique is no less individual than that of a 
Ravel or a Strawinsky. But this curious technique, which the 
general public would readily accept as the sum and total of the 
originality of the author, is only the spontaneous form which his 
thoughts assume. No one more than he, sets himself to chisel | 
pretty nothings and yet affectation is a stranger to him. 

The instrumental coloring is in part the quality of his talent 
which is the most striking to the listener. I think that since 
Berlioz there has not been a musician who conceives with more 
clarity his orchestral compositions. Working from a summary 
sketch, he writes his score without hesitation, without retouching, 
in the same way in which he accomplishes a task of copying. The 
orchestral choirs are marvelously balanced. The details and the 
nuances retain their values; the relations and the combinations 
of timbres intended by the author are obtained with exactitude. 
There are no missed effects. It is a feast for the ears, as the fres- 
coes of Veronese are a feast for the eyes, independent of the scenes 
which they represent. Arranged for the piano, certain scores of 
Malipiero are not easily intelligible. Harmonies which are smooth 
when played by an orchestra acquire, on the piano, an extreme 
harshness. To obtain an idea of the symphonic poems of Mali- 
piero when they are played on the piano, is as arduous a task, as to 
reconstruct the thought in a painting of Claude Monet from a 
photograph. 

The harmonic technique of Malipiero shows much develop- 
ment in the Sinfonia del mare (1905); one finds there already the 
signs of an ardent curiosity. After his stay in Paris, his style shows 
his newly found knowledge of the works of Debussy and of Ravel. 
In the Ditirambo tragico and the Pause sel silenzio one finds the in- 
fluence of the Sacre du Printemps, heard only once, the score of 
which he has never had in his hands. Does this mean that he has 
lost, by this contact, some of his individuality? A keen and sensi- 
tive artist, he has been unable to remain indifferent to the current 
which carried music toward the new world, but the originality of 
his work has not been altered. One can recognize in the Sinfonia 
del mare the embryo of the technique of the Pause del silenzio. 

The harmonic style of Malipiero differs from that of Schén- 
berg, of Strawinsky, or of Casella, in that he never gives the 
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impression of deliberateness or of adherence to a system. The 
dissonances are the result of a very free polyphony. Malipiero 
does not hesitate to have recourse to the most consonant chords 
when he considers it necessary. At the same time, he is the slave 
of no modal system and never seeks as does Schénberg to keep 
himself aloof from all definite tonality. He uses largely of the 
treasures of the ancient modes, exotic or modern, without any 
other preoccupation than that of expressing his ideas in a form as 
concrete as possible. 

Furthermore it is not, in my opinion, by the instrumentation 
any more than by the harmonic system that the style of Malipiero 
should be characterized, but rather by the melody and the rhythm. 
In the Sinfonia degli Eroi (1904), the second theme with its 
brusqueness, its broken impulses, belongs distinctly already to the 
manner of Malipiero. In the Sinfonia del mare, one notes melo- 
dies and rhythms which seem to be borrowed from the passionate 
cantilenas, bubbling from the soul of the Italian people. The 
ensemble, with a few traces of Wagnerian influence, gives an im- 
pression of juvenile force and manifests an almost religious senti- 
ment toward nature. 

The influence of popular Italian songs with their floating 
mélopées, their languorous and voluptuous rhythm, is equally 
noticeable in the Notturno Pastorale for piano, composed in the 
same year, it foretells from afar the admirable prelude of the 
Preludi autunnali (1911). 

In 1908, the Bizzarie luminose dell’alba, del meriggio e della 
notte for piano begins with a charming number of fantastic and 
capricious rhythm, I Giochi, in which the opening theme is not 
without analogy with the accompaniment of the recitative of the 
orgy in the Sogno d’un tramonto d’autunno (1914). 

The volume entitled Poemetti lunari (1909) is the first work for 
piano which is distinctly characteristic of Malipiero. The first num- 
ber, a grave contemplative song, depicts a nocturnal impression. 
The melody flows freely without preoccupation with formal develop- 
ments. In the fourth, pulsates a joyous and tumultuous force reveal- 
ing no less the manner of the author than the obstinate rhythm 
of bells in the sixth piece, or the frenzied passion of the seventh. 

The Sinfonie del silenzio e della morte (1909) which were per- 
formed in Paris at the Chevillard concert in 1915, are very inferior 
to these compositions. The personality of Malipiero hardly 
appears until the third part: Il mulino della morte. 

I put to one side all the dramatic works of Malipiero with 
which I have already dealt, as well as the numerous compositions 
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to-day disowned by the composer. Of the symphonic works of the 
period 1910 to 1913, I shall select only the first series of the Im- 
pressioni dal vero, a charming score, where the love of nature, of 
the woods and its winged hosts, is manifest. The first movement 
Capinera, evokes the song of the warbler, the rustling of the leaves, 
all the atmosphere of the woods in its autumnal mourning. The 
second movement, I] Picchio, unfolds itself in a rapid movement. 
It is the forest “‘en féte,” with the rays of the sun, filtering through 
the branches, the fluttering of birds in the trees, while the wood- 
pecker with his powerful beak searches persistently in the mil- 
dewed trunks of the oaks. The third, Chiu, is a nocturne full of 
poetry and contemplation. One would judge wrongly these im- 
pressions of nature in attributing to them tendencies to realistic and 
objective description. The artist troubles himself little to recon- 
struct literally the noises of the forest; he seeks to rouse in the mind 
of the listener, the musical impression which he himself one day 
felt in listening to the confidence of the woods peopled with birds. 

With the year 1914 began a new phase in the creative activity 
of Malipiero. The piano pieces which he composed between 1914 
and 1919 form the volume entitled: Preludi autunnali, Poemi 
Asolani, Barlumi, Maschere che passano, Risonanze. 

The Preludi autunnali show the purpose of the author to re- 
ject all conventional methods of composition: The melodies are 
developed according to the logic of the musical thought without 
bothering with artifices of traditional rhetoric. The different 
pieces of the volume are contrasted by the sentiment which they 
inspire. Some exhale a profound melancholy; some are full of a 
violent joy, an intoxication of combat, while others resolve them- 
selves in furious and rapid lines. The entire volume attests the 
exactitude of observation of the critic Gatti: ‘‘Classic ideal of a 
restless romantic soul.” 

The two Poemi Asolani, bound together by a short Intermezzo, 
reflect a despairing sadness. The first, La notte dei morti, is a 
mysterious, lugubrious, implacable nocturne. Sinister shadows 
pass noiselessly in the gloom. It is cold and dark; it seems that 
the day will never come. The second I Partenti, depicts the noisy 
intoxication, the fictitious joy of those who go to combat while 
Death stalks. The work has been criticized as not sufficiently 
pianistic because of its symphonic construction. However, cer- 
tain effects of sonority desired by the composer would not be 
susceptible of an orchestral interpretation. 

The Barlumi are five short piano pieces which leave in the 
mind of the hearers the impression of fugitive light seen in summer 
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in the hollow of the waves. In these pieces a desire for concise- 
ness and synthesis shows itself, which more and more will come 
to characterize Malipiero’s work. We look in vain for develop- 
ment in the traditional sense of the word, for repetition. Each 
piece expresses in a few measures a particular complex state of 
soul. The tormented spirit of the author is revealed by accesses 
of tragic sadness, his bursts of joy, in short, all that is to be 
found enlarged and amplified in his orchestral works of the same 
period: Impressioni dal vero (second series), Pause del silenzio, 
Ditirambo tragico, Pantea. 

The Impressioni dal vero, were given in Rome for the first 
time at the concert of the Augusteum on the 21st of March, 1917, 
and created an uproar. In Paris, on the contrary, they were well 
received at the Colonne concert in 1918. The style of this work 
shows the evolution of Malipiero. The harmonies are more dis- 
sonant, the rhythms more subtle, the instrumentation achieves 
an admirable plenitude. It is “beautiful in color” like the music 
of Berlioz. But that which moves me more than the form in these 
impressions, is the freshness of sentiment, the intensity of emotion 
of the artist in the presence of nature. What suavity, what poetry 
is freed by the “Dialogues de cloches!” In the light air rise the 
metallic voices; they are melted in veiled sonority as they are 
hushed one by one, while silence descends on the peaceful country. 
The second movement is a fantastic vision: impressions of night 
beneath the cypress trees. Agitated and twisted by the wind, 
they seem suddenly to dance a frenzied round. The third move- 
ment depicts with intention to caricature, a rustic féte, rough, 
brutal and tumultuous, with gruff peasants who amuse themselves 
in their own way. A powerful rhythm outlines their gestures 
and their dances. 

This work, like the preceding symphonic composition of 
Malipiero, was inspired by the impression felt at the spectacle of the 
objective world. Contrary to this, the symphonies that followed 
have for origin a sentiment entirely subjective. The Ditirambo 
tragico seems to me to be one of the most powerful works of our 
time. In outline it is as free as the Sacre du Printemps and it 
shows the most daring harmonic tendencies. The orchestra all the 
while by its marvelous balance of sound tempers an exasperated 
violence. The idea is one of distracted and hopeless seeking after 
happiness. Man pursues his goal with continuous bitterness, with 
rare glimpses of happiness and brutal returns to reality. In the 
end, drunk with pain and joy, he thinks to triumph over Fate, 
when he falls, vanquished, annihilated by Death. 
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Although of a less tragic inspiration, the Pause del silenzio are 
filled with sombre sadness. The form of the composition is new. 
Abandoning the manners of development and of variations usually 
employed, the author unites seven pieces of different character 
by the return of a single theme, which seems to announce the 
vision, which is to follow. Thus in the “Mille et une Nuits,”’ each 
story is preceded by the return of an invariable formula. It is 
visions or rather hallucinations that are suggested by Malipiero: 
first, a melancholy pastorale, then a fantastic scene, a strange 
serenade, a sinister ride, a funereal march, mysterious calls, and a 
lugubrious orgy. One is unable to listen to this singular work 
without awe and horror. 

Mr. Jean-Aubry, who was among the first to recognize in 
Malipiero one of the great artists of our time, observed justly, 
that there is nothing Beaudelairian in the unfavorable sense of the 
word in this musician. On the other hand it seems to me that 
there is much of Edgar Allan Poe: impressions of the beyond and 
of invisible presences, sensations of dreams and occasional night- 
mares. 

Pantea shows the same tendencies, but carried to paroxysms. 
The work intended to be acted as a pantomime by one person alone, 
forms a dramatic symphony in five parts for orchestra, a barytone 
singer andachorus. The subject is symbolical: Pantea, a prisoner 
in a tower, dreams of liberty before the open window. She goes 
to sleep and sees herself in dream, scaling a high mountain in a 
storm, and reaching, after many falls, the summit; then, she 
appears free, dancing in a green prairie under the warm noon sun, 
then like Psyche fleeing in a forest beneath a storm of blows from 
invisible hands. Pantea awakes; it is night. She throws herself 
against the door, and opens it, but on the threshold stands Death; 
she accepts her destiny and falls dying, after having danced the 
dance of death. One could not go further in the expression of 
despair. After Pantea there seemed for Malipiero, had he per- 
sisted in this vein, nothing but death or insanity. Happily he 
reacted and the work he then wrote, marks very clearly the 
triumph of life. 

The Sette Canzoni are seven poems of the XIVth, X Vth and 
XVIth Italian centuries, for each of which Malipiero has imagined 
a scenic adaptation. The realization, thanks to the very syn- 
thetic scenery described by the author, seems easy. To recount 
the intrigues jmagined with so much taste and cleverness by 
Malipiero, to illustrate each Canzone, would be to dwarf singularly 
the work. One must judge by the ensemble, this succession of 
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tableaux, which are contrasted in the happiest manner. The 
score is charged with a great folk-spirit; the song of the drunkard, 
the serenade, are compositions whose form although audacious, 
is linked to the purest traditions of Italy of the XVIIth century. 
The songs, both melodic and original, evoke the idea of an Italian 
Moussorgsky. 

Malipiero excels in enhancing the value of a melody by a 
totally independent harmony, which serves as an accompaniment. 
Thus a singer retails a song vaguely obscene, of the Politien, 
while mechanically swinging the bells, whilst the orchestra depicts 
the fire which rages and empurples the sky. The last scene is 
perhaps the most striking: the carnival is over, the masqueraders 
still run in the streets in bands, at the break of day; they meet a 
procession accompanying the hearse in which is Death and quickly 
flee. The chorus, in a magnificent chant, exhorts men to shun 
sin and do penance. The procession passes and the lugubrious 
song is lost in the distance, while a couple of masqueraders, 
reassured, exchange a furtive kiss. 

Analysis is impotent to give an idea of this work, the value of 
which lies in its strength of rhythm and in the beauty of its 
melodic lines. Although aristocratic, it is at the same time, of the 
people; although revolutionary, it is traditional; although made 
up of independent scenes, it forms a whole, and it appears as a 
manifestation, perfect of its kind, without precedents, without 
a to-morrow, unique, inimitable. A strength intoxicated with its 
power, spends itself in this music, bathed in warm sunshine, which 
brings the agreeable change from anzmic compositions filtered 
from the little class of Debussyites, no less than the grandiloquent 
declamation, and the convulsive hysterics of the school of Richard 
Strauss. I know not whether Malipiero has preoccupied himself 
with vertical or horizontal style. Breaking from all modes of 
composing, he casts from him all fetters to express his thoughts, 
his sentiments, his sensations. 

The Sette Canzoni is a great and vital work: I do not know of 
any other young musician in Europe to-day, capable of such artis- 
tic creative ability. 

(Translated by Loraine Wyman) 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON ENGLISH 
CHORAL MUSIC 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


districts where the main events of the World War have taken 

place, England has suffered comparatively little in the way of 
physical or even moral devastation. Nevertheless the country 
has not escaped a number of serious effects, particularly in its 
social and artistic life. The music of the people in its most crude 
and elementary states has been changed to a certain extent and 
reduced in its quantity, while still more has this been the case 
with singing in its higher artistic forms. Certain obvious and 
inevitable effects upon art are caused by every social upheaval, 
and the forms of art most affected are naturally those which con- 
cern the social life of the majority. So far as choral music is 
affected this has been chiefly in the number of people available 
to take part in it and the quality of the voices of those who have 
done so. 

With the majority of both men and women between 20 and 40 
years of age either engaged directly in the actual fighting or doing 
work ancillary to it which demands long hours and great energy, 
there has been a considerable reduction in the number of choral 
performances of all kinds. One of the first actions affecting choral 
music which occurred on the outbreak of war was the closing down 
of all the great English triennial festivals. Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield and the Three Choirs’ Festivals, besides smaller ones 
such as Lincoln and Tewkesbury, and some of the combined 
Church Choir festivals, ceased to exist at least for a time. 
Whether their restoration is desirable or not may be debatable, 
but there can be no doubt that at the moment their cessation was 
an appreciable loss. It was the result of the dispersal of many 
bands of singers, but it resulted in the dispersal of still more. It 
threw out of artistic employment many who would have been 
actively and, both to themselves and others, usefully employed 
in making music. 

The fact that such music would not have been of the highest 
character, that is, that some of it would actually be inferior 
music, and all of it would be given in circumstances which preclude 
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any near approach to a perfect performance, is a detail which 
modifies only slightly the nature and extent of the evil. It is 
surely better to sing fifth-rate music in a second rate manner 
than not to sing at all; and, as a matter of fact, much of the 
music in the programmes of these festivals was the very greatest 
ever composed or ever to be composed, while some of the perform- 
ances had excellent characteristics. 

More serious in its effect upon artistic results has been the 
disturbance of balance in the choruses themselves. Naturally 
the larger choirs have suffered less than the smaller ones, and 
Church choirs have suffered very seriously indeed in this respect. 
So much is this so that one well-known Cathedral choir—boys 
and men—has been left for a couple of years with but one adult 
member. Unfortunately, there has not been a corresponding 
growth in women’s voice choirs, and some even of these have 
disappeared. Women have found new interests in the hospitals 
as nurses or other assistants, or in the various offices and auxiliary 
corps attached to the army and navy. 

One kind of choir which the war has brought into prominence 
but which had existed before the war in less numbers (I believe it 
is much more common in America than in England) is the factory 
or office choir. Some of these have done remarkably well, possibly 
because they generally have been formed in places where important 
war work has been carried on, and where the drain of men to 
swell the fighting ranks has been comparatively light, so that a 
considerable number of all voices have been available. It is in 
the industrial centres alone that the competition festivals have 
managed to keep afloat, and not always there. The late Dr. W. 
G. McNaught, who probably did more adjudicating at such festi- 
vals than anyone else, told me some little time before he died 
that most of his work of this character had ceased. Nor have 
other adjudicators had a much larger proportion of their former 
work. 

Choirs entering for these competitions, along with all other 
choirs, have declined somewhat in quality owing to the inevitable 
falling off in the amount of individual practice obtained by the 
members. The wiser conductors have for this reason insisted 
upon fewer performances in order to have the works as perfectly 
prepared as possible. 

Doubtless the causes for much of the decline in choral music 
are obvious circumstantial ones; but there is certainly also a 
psychological cause, or rather two psychological causes which 
may be additional to these but are not unconnected with them. 
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The first of these is the actual mourning arising from death and 
disaster or from the general feeling for the distress of the nation. 
This does not interfere with the desire to sing, but it does inter- 
fere with the desire for social life; which, after all, is one of the 
mainsprings of success in large communal matters, whether politi- 
cal or artistic. The attraction of like to like has made more 
successful choral bodies than any positive interest in choral mu- 
sic, and the desire for solitude or retirement which comes from 
sorrow or distress militates against it. 

Quite opposite is the second cause, which is the reaction 
from this feeling and leads to a desire for the lighter and less 
active forms of enjoyment, or where activity is desired to a de- 
mand for the more exciting kinds. We thus find that some who 
in antebellum days would have found their chief or only amusement 
in choral singing have turned for at least a part of their relaxation 
to the moving pictures, the revue and, latterly, to the ballroom. 
The question of available audiences has also been affected in the 
same way, as few societies can be kept afloat merely with re- 
hearsals, and equally few can give concerts without the financial 
support of large audiences. 

Yet after the first shock which demoralised the world of 
music to some extent and created much misgiving among the 
more timid, the effect was not so disastrous as might have been 
expected. Curiously, the reports from different chorus masters 
in the same centres vary considerably. One director of several 
of the largest choirs in the country says: “The men have kept up 
wonderfully well; mostly elderly, but as they are taught to keep 
their voices young by proper production we have been well served.” 
Another in the same district says that the chief ill-effect of the 
war has been “to hold up for the time the work of many of the 
smaller societies owing to the calling up of the men, and to limit 
the efforts of the bigger societies for the same reason.” Still 
another says that “there has been a disturbance of balance in 
Choral Societies,” and that he has had to get over the difficulty 
by “borrowing” men from one society to feed another in an ad- 
jacent town. All these are in the great choral district of York- 
shire. 
In the West of England, which is the other great choral dis- 
trict, a conductor covering a fairly wide area writes, “I had three 
societies going when the war began, but they all stopped, and I 
have only given one concert with a full (mixed) chorus since, 
and that was for the Arts Fund. The difficulty has been, of 
course, to get men; those who were possible singers were for the 
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most part engaged on some public or national work, Red Cross, 
Special Constable, &c., &c.” 

Contrast this with a report from an amateur (but very tal- 
ented) conductor in a neighbourhood not many miles from that 
of the last. “We had grave doubts in 1914,” he says, “‘as to the 
wisdom of ‘carrying on,’ but are now very glad we did so. A 
decided increase in choir membership (ladies), a 50 per cent. ad- 
dition to our subscribers and a doubled audience have proved to 
us that the work of the Society is increasingly valued. How 
much of this may be due to the high wages which many people are 
now receiving I do not know. Though in our eighteen years of 
existence we have never succeeded in making our concerts pay for 
themselves, yet the last four seasons have been our best financially. 
In 1914 we had to take a fresh rehearsal room, owing to the mili- 
tary occupancy of our old Hall, and for a similar reason we were 
driven from our Concert room. We are now holding our concerts 
in the largest hall in the City with the result stated above. Of 
course, we lost a large proportion of our Choir men, and we missed 
them sorely as at the best they, especially the tenors, have not 
been quite strong enough. This year we have been obliged to re- 
fuse a number of lady applicants for membership so as to preserve 
a semblance of balance. We are gradually righting this, however, 
as one by one it is our pleasure to receive back our old members 
again. The new activities of the women do not seem to have 
affected their love of music, for a number of our members came to 
our weekly rehearsals straight from their munition or hospital 
work, etc. Twoor three of the Bristol societies had to suspend 
operations, owing to war conditions, but I hope they will soon be 
restarting. I am glad to say that the Bristol Choral Society under 
our great choral conductor Mr. George Riseley is going strong.” 

Two directly military matters have affected the activities 
of many choralists who themselves have, for reasons of age, 
physical disability or the practice of “pivot” trades or professions, 
been exempted from the necessity of undertaking duties in the 
field or otherwise remote from their homes and usual habitats. 
The first of these is the one mentioned in the letter just quoted; 
namely, the commandeering by the military authorities of halls of 
many sizes and kinds. These have ranged from huge buildings 
such as the Royal Opera House in Covent Garden, London, and 
great Corn Exchanges (which in many towns are the only avail- 
able buildings for concerts on a really large scale) down to school- 
rooms and parish-halls built to accommodate a couple of hundred 
people or less. The kind of note one receives on this subject may 
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be gathered from a single example, written four months after the 
commencement of the Armistice. “The Exhibition Hall,” says 
the writer, “is still in the occupation of the military, and the 
smaller hall won’t hold chorus and orchestra, but we have done 
choral concerts there the last two seasons.” So possibly the 
War may have helped towards a fuller appreciation of pure 
choralism. 

The other matter is the one bit of real warfare that England 
saw; the air- and sea-raids. Naturally the towns near the East 
coast suffered the most, and in one large town which stood in 
danger of both kinds of raid, the authorities deemed it wise to 
close down evening concerts entirely, which, of course, put choral 
music in the larger sense out of existence for the time being. 
Towns further West continued their musical activities in spite 
of difficulties. One of these difficulties may be illustrated by a 
personal experience. 

The Oriana Madrigal Society, one of the leading, though 
not one of the largest, choral bodies in London had announced a 
concert for a certain evening shortly before Christmas, 1917. An 
hour or so before the time it was to begin I was preparing to start 
for the hall when suddenly there occurred a violent cannonade 
by anti-aircraft guns in the immediate neighbourhood. Dis- 
cretion suggested remaining in the comparative safety of one’s 
own home, and this course was followed. It was followed also 
by most members of the chorus and audience, including newspaper 
critics, while those who had started on their way sought the nearest 
tube railway station or other ‘funk hole,’ and remained there un- 
til the raiders had departed. The raid was long and severe so 
that a postponement of the concert was unavoidable; but it was 
only a postponement, for the concert took place a few days later, 
when the enemy was considerate enough to stay away until it was 
over. 

To the native composer the war has not been without certain 
advantages, the chief of which has been the banishment (or should 
we say the deportation?) of many inferior German works. In 
keeping with the traditional character of the English people, 
however, German and Austrian works generally have been allowed 
to retain much of their position. Handel and Bach, with some 
Haydn and Mozart were to be expected, while Mendelssohn was 
not surprising. It seemed something of an anomaly that one of 
the most popular “In Memoriam” works was Brahms’ Ein Deut- 
sches Requiem! Whether this was “trading with the enemy” or 
“spoiling the Egyptians” is a question which may be left to be 
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decided by those more intimately concerned than is the present 
writer. As it is presumable that no performing fee was paid or 
payable it is probable those who chose the work for performance 
would consider it to be the latter. 

Walford Davies’ Everyman, Stanford’s Te Deum and Stabat 
Mater, Boughton’s Midnight, Bath’s Wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Elgar’s The Music Makers, Holst’s Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda 
and Vaughan Williams’ Fantasie on Christmas Carols, Towards 
the Unknown Region and A Sea Symphony, besides Parry’s Blest 
Pair of Sirens and Charles Wood’s Dirge of Two Veterans, are 
among standard native works which. have been sung from time to 
time, and less well-known works have had some hearing. 

New choral compositions have come forward, but not often, 
during the war. Most notable among these is Elgar’s The Spirit 
of England, which, written in three sections, was not heard in its 
entirety for some months after the first section had become more 
or less familiar. Though not necessarily a piéce d’occasion, it 
owes its inspiration in both words (by Lawrence Binyon) and music 
to the war. It is not in manner or style, nor except at irregular 
and not too frequent intervals, in musical value comparable with 
his earlier choral works, and in depth of feeling it certainly will 
not approach his Dream of Gerontius. Nevertheless it is of a suffi- 
ciently high standard of inspiration and workmanship to maintain 
the composer’s reputation, while the performances of it that have 
been given in many parts of the country are evidence that 
choralists have been alive to the fact that at least one British 
composer is still writing music of a high type. 

Ernest Austin, who is best known for his teaching pieces for 
the piano and for one or two organ and chamber works has also 
had new works produced by Dr. Coward and his Leeds choir. His 
Hymn to Apollo has been acclaimed as a remarkably fine work, 
and a later one, Hymn to the Night, received a very warm welcome. 
It is rare for a large choir such as this to produce two new works 
by a single composer at consecutive concerts, but whether this has 
arisen from sheer merit or from the shortage of other new choral 
works of high standing is not clear. There have been a few smaller 
works possessing excellent qualities produced, of which the one 
that has evoked the greatest interest is C. H. Moody’s Choral Elegy 
sung by the composer’s Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society 
both in their own town and by invitation at a memorial service 
in Westminster Abbey. 

But the effect of the war upon British Choral music is not 
so much a matter of the present and the past as of the future. 
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Though the war itself cannot have any directly good effect, some 
of its circumstances undoubtedly will do so. The gathering 
together of thousands of men in intimate, if primitive and uncom- 
fortable circumstances, the frequent need of gccupation of a rest- 
ful character alike to bodies, minds and nerves, and of forgetful- 
ness of the sordid horrors which war brings in its train, have made 
all classes of Englishmen discover themselves musically. Already 
the so-called lower middle classes, the clerks and smaller pro- 
fessional men and the workingmen with comfortable incomes, 
formed the backbone of the music, and particularly of the choral 
music of England. But though England has for so long been a 
great choral country, those who have taken part in the art have 
formed a comparatively small proportion of the whole population. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Church Army, the Catholic Recreation Huts and other organ- 
ised means of recreation provision for the soldiers, the majority of 
those who voluntarily or by compulsion joined the army have now 
learnt some of its joys and their own capabilities with regard to 
it. Allowing for all the falling off which will come from various 
circumstances, it seems probable that a very large number of men 
who have never taken any interest in the subject will now take 
something more than a spectacular interest. That is, a by no 
means negligible proportion of the population of the country will 
find a new pleasure in partsongs, cantatas and oratorios. And 
with this on the part of the male population will come in a body 
of women who will find their first interest in the men themselves, 
but a secondary one and probably a growing one in the music itself. 
This, of course, is only the seed; what the fruit will be depends 
largely upon the organisers of societies, choirs and festivals. 
Some fruit it will bear, and there are not wanting signs that with 
the gradual settling down of the people to their daily avo- 
cations the harvest will be rich alike in quality and quantity. 
At the time of writing, that is quite near the close of the ordi- 
nary season for choral practice, notice comes to hand of several 
choirs revived, of others newly formed, and of generally renewed 
interest in the subject. This is in addition to the huge choirs 
formed specially for peace celebrations which, striking as they 
will doubtless be, have an interest and influence which is only 
passing. 

Even out of the distresses and disabilities of many who have 
suffered grievously in health and estate may come some good. 
Sir Arthur Pearson, the well-known journalist, who early in the 
war period founded St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers, 
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hit upon the happy expedient of raising money by Carol Choirs at 
Christmas time, and many of these choirs once formed will not 
readily be dissolved. They will continue their existence, doing 
perhaps only minor work, but work which will help in the building 
up of a choral fabric of considerable magnitude and value. Many 
of the maimed and lamed and blind themselves, too, are taking a 
higher interest in the technical and artistic sides of music than 
could have been thought possible five years ago, and their assist- 
ance will also be very great as it becomes more fully available. 
The number of practising musicians may have been reduced by 
some of those who were in the profession becoming government 
servants or entering into commercial pursuits, but the surplus 
is more than made up by those who perforce have had to seek occu- 
pations which require but little physical force or activity, and have 
turned to the higher or lower ranks of music for such occupations. 
That they are not only capable and enthusiastic musicians, but have 
also the personality that is necessary for organising and leading 
large bodies of their fellows, has been proved in the strenuous 
sphere of camp life, where in many cases they have formed 
choirs which, if not capable of high artistic flights, have at least 
given a good account of themselves in music of no unworthy 
character. 

Women, too, have had opportunities of proving their capabil- 
ities as choral conductors, and, while it would be rash to suggest 
that for many years to come there is any likelihood of a great 
woman choral director, already quite a considerable number of 
women have shown that they can handle a chorus of a hundred or 
two members with no little skill and firmness. The woman con- 
ductor before the war was no longer unique or isolated, but owing 
to the war her existence now scarcely calls for more than a passing 
comment. How far circumstances and their own potentialities 
will allow women to enter into competition with men, especially in 
conducting choirs of mixed voices, remains to be seen. At present 
their activities are confined mainly, but by no means entirely, to 
choirs formed of their own sex. In the year 1918, and partic- 
ularly towards its close, after the Armistice had been arrived at, 
there was some increase in the number and size of these choirs, but 
it was not sufficient to make any material difference in the choral 
singing of the country. 

The greatest danger to English choral music consequent on 
the renewed interest brought about by the war is that of a return 
to the methods which make for robustness rather than for subtlety 
and refinement. I do not suggest, of course, that the work of such 
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men as Coward, Riseley, Benton, and still more that of Henry 
Leslie and Josepk Barnby and many smaller but excellent choir- 
trainers will be lost. Possibly the actual quantity of fine choral 
singing will not be decreased, but as the number of choirs and 
singers increases it is not unlikely that the proportion of such 
singing will be less, until the time when those who have learnt 
the better methods have imbued their fellows with their own 
spirit and knowledge. And it would not appear that this will 
be done quickly. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the future is the improving 
standard both of music and performance in the part of Church 
choirs, and particularly of those in the smaller churches and the 
poorer ones. Talking to the adviser to a large firm of publishers 
- which deals mainly in easy choral music I was informed that in the 
last two or three years the standard of works demanded had risen 
in a remarkable degree, while the time and care devoted to re- 
hearsal had increased in a corresponding degree. There is a grow- 
ing demand on all sides for the best works of native composers, 
particularly of those of the 16th and 17th centuries. Several rea- 
sons are assignable for the choice of the older music, not the least 
being its comparative simplicity from the standpoint of both 
singer and hearer. 

For this improved standard of taste the war is directly, 
though only partially accountable. The way had at least been 
prepared, and the principal requirement was proof, alike to choral- 
ists and choirmasters, that what was admitted in theory to be 
the better music was not only actually so in practice but was also 
within their capabilities of appreciation and performance. In 
their new experiences in camp and hospital and in strange towns 
and villages both at home and abroad those who took up soldiering 
or nursing or munition making saw the best and the worst of the 
work of other choirs; they heard this music sung by choirs con- 
sisting of no better material than their own, and with good effect. 
They formed or joined choirs in conditions that previously they 
would have considered impossible. Moreover they have all been 
too near the realities to be satisfied with trivialities in serious con- 
cerns. Their own personalities have experienced an awakening 
shock that is being conveyed from numberless individuals to the 
Church choir fraternity as a whole. And how important a posi- 
tion the Church choir in its regular weekly work of chants and 
hymns and anthems holds with respect to the choral music as a 
whole is more readily realised now than ever. In many places, 
from the Cathedral City to the mining village, it has been and is 
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the only choral activity of the district which is pursued with any 
regularity, while in still more it is the nucleus around which grows 
a vast body of musical activity and intelligence. 

The choral idiom of the country, in both composition and 
interpretation, seems as yet to have been little affected by the 
war. Based originally on Purcell and Handel, in recent years 
before 1914, it was modified by the growing knowledge of the works 
of Bach, and also, though less strongly, by Wagnerian and French 
influences. Most of the composers affected by the last of these 
were young men, and they have been too busy with their part 
in the fighting to do any musical work in which this influence is 
evident. Classical German influence, that of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and Brahms, cannot but continue to be 
active in these matters, while the music of the associated powers is 
too little concerned with choirs such as those through which the 
northern nations find their national musical expression for its in- 
fluence to be otherwise than, at the most, indirect. And as to the 
French and Italian methods of choral interpretation, these have 
scarcely come within the line of observation of the average British 
musician, so that the tradition remains on the lines laid down by 
native conductors modified only by the work of occasional visiting 


composers from abroad. 
* 


* 


Postscript: As the foregoing article was written very shortly 
after the beginning of the Armistice, it is interesting to note some 
of the developments which the periods of preparation for peace 
have brought about. Naturally, the demobilisation of the bulk 
of the army, and the consequent cessation of many social and 
artistic activities connected with it, has disbanded a large num- 
ber of choirs and other musical organisations. Some of these have 
been re-formed as civilian bodies, but the members of most of them 
have been scattered far and wide, and only a portion, of what 
comparative size it is impossible to ascertain, have thought it 
worth while to join the older bodies or to assist in forming new 
ones. Yet the older ones have in a large number of cases grown 
to dimensions unthought of before the war, and new ones have 
sprung up with mushroom rapidity, and.generally, with remark- 
ably complete equipment both vocal and technical. In Central 
London alone—perhaps the least chorally inclined district in the 
world—one choir of something over 300 voices, which is drawing 
audiences of several thousands, and a number of smaller ones have 
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been formed. In the suburbs and the provinces there are even 
greater signs of the new interest. 

A typical instance of what is happening in industrial circles 
may be given. At one of the great munition factories of the North 
a clerk, who was formerly a teacher of music, but lost his practice 
through the war, has been actually, though not nominally, in- 
stalled as musical director. Among the staff and workmen, num- 
bering some five or six thousand, he has found material for a 
first-rate chorus of a hundred or more, besides an orchestra and 
several smaller instrumental combinations. 

This work, of course, started during the War, but the shorter 
hours of labour now obtaining has allowed of a considerable de- 
velopment of it. In the same town a change has come over the 
well-to-do inhabitants who formerly supported choral music only 
by a nominal or slight monetary patronage in the same way as 
they supported the humble flowershows of the workers. Now they 
are beginning to take their part in the singing, and while the two 
leading societies report increased membership recruited largely 
from these classes, new societies are being formed in rich suburban 
districts where circumstances exclude all but the financially well- 
favoured. 

It does not appear that progress is quite so rapid in the West, 
but there is a large degree of restoration, a number of dormant so- 
cieties having reawakened, and some new ones are being formed. 

What is still more gratifying is the standard of taste which is 
being shown both by the choirs and their audiences. Not only 
are the performances as good as, and often much better than, those 
of pre-war days, but the choice of works is altogether on a higher 
plane. Rarely now do we hear the feeble Mendelssohn-and-water 
works which were common up to 1914; though in justice it must 
be said that the decline in their popularity started with the growth 
of the competition festival. This last, with its encouragement of 
a cappella singing is reviving rapidly. In every case that has 
come under my observation the adjudicators have been musicians 
not only of high standing and ability, but of high ideals in this 
particular matter. Moreover the organising committees generally 
appear to be imbued with the same spirit. 

Some attemps have been made to restore the great triennial 
festivals, but generally the feeling is that at least ‘the time is not 
yet’, and meetings to discuss the matter have generally been ad- 
journed for a long period. One may safely prophesy that few will 
be restored, and that such as are will take a new form, and will 
have a greater infusion of purely musical aim. 
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As to Church choirs the progress seems to be slower, but ap- 
parently it has reached the same point as in August, 1914, and there 
is reason to believe it will soon pass this. The chief drawback, 
as a rule, is the old one of ‘too much attempted, little done,’ com- 
bined with ‘the tyranny of the organ’. 

H. A. 
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ABOUT BASSES 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


Y all earnest teachers and serious students of the theory 
or practice of music, it is now generally conceded that there 
is something more in a musical composition than a mere 

tune. At least one result of the deeper study of the problems 
of musical theory, and a closer concentration thereon, has been to 
show us that a work with an unsatisfactory bass is not altogether 
unlike a house founded upon the sand,—in this respect that neither 
can stand the stress of storm or the strain of time. Hence, the 
importance of an artistic bass being granted, it follows that any 
effort having for its object the diffusion of knowledge concerning 
this important factor in musical composition must possess more 
or less value and is entitled to receive some measure of apprecia- 
tion. And this even if—as in the case of the present article—the 
matter as well as the space has to be limited, and the manner has to 
be analytical rather than synthetical,—in other words, dealing 
with the examination of a bass rather than with its construction. 

Originally written as it should always be pronounced,—base,— 
the term bass possesses many meanings. Primarily and _ har- 
monically,—and in the sense in which it will be used throughout 
this article,—the word indicates the lowest tone in a chord, or the 
lowest part in a composition. This, of course, irrespective of 
pitch. Thus, in the following familiar phrase from Beethoven’s 
Waldstein Sonata, Op. 53, in C, the tones C, G sharp, A, E, and F: 


although of treble pitch and notation, would be regarded as the 
basses of their respective chords, and as forming the bass part of 
the entire musical phrase. In vocal music, as is well known, the 
term bass possesses a more definite meaning, being only applied 
to the lowest male voice. In orchestratis: it is employed— 
prefatorily—to denote the gravest instrument of a group, e. 9., 
the bass trombone, or the bass clarinet; and—substantively,— 
354 
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although somewhat loosely and inaccurately, to indicate the 
double bass; while collectively, and in its plural form,—basses,— 
the term denotes the two lowest members of the stringed instru- 
ment family,—the violoncellos and double basses together. 

Every technical expression relating to a melody or upper 
part may, with equal propriety, be applied to the bass. Thus a 
bass part may be, as regards progression, conjunct,—moving by 
small steps; disjunct,—moving by wide steps or by skips; or 
oblique,—remaining stationary while other parts progress. As 
regards tonality a bass may be diatonic or chromatic,—in accord- 
ance with, or contrary to the key signature. Then, as regards 
style or expression, a bass may be loud or soft, staccato or legato, 
and so on. Examples of all these will occur so readily to our 
readers that quotation will be unnecessary. 

Further, details of construction which are noticeable in melody 
are present with almost equal prominence in the bass. Thus the 
employment of scale passages,—one of the most well-known 
methods of musical composition,—is as common in the bass as in 
any of the upper parts. In the older systems of harmony, when 
the diatonic scale was employed in the bass, much importance was 
attached to a formula for placing harmonies above each degree. 
This method was known as the Rule of the Octave. At one time 
a great educational device, it is now quite obsolete. 

The bass founded upon arpeggio passages is, perhaps, not 
quite so popular as formerly. A very obvious example of such 
a bass, with the arpeggios in close position, is to be found in the 
development portion,—the portion following the first double bar,— 
of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in E, Op. 14, No. 1. As an 
interesting example of arpeggio groups of wider compass we may 
quote Sir William Sterndale Bennett’s Characteristic Study, 
“L’Appassionata,” Op. 20, No. 2, e. g.: 


Basses founded on broken chords,—the tones of a chord 
sounded in irregular order rather than in succession,—are very 
common. One of the first keyboard composers to use this con- 
trivance systematically was Domenico Alberti, a Venetian musi- 
cian born during the second decade of the 18th century. Alberti 
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worked the device to death, but it saved him from oblivion, the 
contrivance having ever since been known by his name, and termed 
the Alberti bass. Since his time it has become a veritable Godsend 
to writers of elementary pianoforte music, to the great masters 
in their weaker moments, and to smaller men when their inspira- 
tion or invention has failed them. It was frequently used by 
Haydn and Mozart, and is fairly common in Beethoven’s earlier 
works, in which, if employed simply, it is always treated artistically, 
and never without good effect. As examples we may point to 
the episode (measures 9 to 25) of the Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2; 
and the bass of the second subject of the Sonata in C sharp minor, 
Op. 27, No. 2. A more legitimate example of a bass founded 
upon broken chords is to be found in the earlier portion of the 
episode (measures 14-22) of the Allegro con brio of the Waldstein 
Sonata, Op. 53. 

From broken chords to broken intervals is a very easy and 
natural transition. Perhaps the best known example of this 
latter device occurs in the Allegro molto e con brio of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Patetica, Op. 13. Here the whole of the first subject is 
founded upon a bass consisting for the most part of broken octaves. 
This feature was so prominent in the old harpsichord music of the 
later period,—towards the middle and end of the 18th century,— 
that a movement containing such a bass was called a Murkis or 
Murky, and the bass was known as a Murky Bass. When these 
broken octaves or other intervals were abbreviated, as above, they 


were often known as the “‘spectacle bass,” from their resemblance, 
when printed, to a pair of spectacles. The third figure shown in 
Ex. 3 is often used to represent a drum roll in pianoforte arrange- 
ments of orchestral music. Perhaps the most remarkable melody 
or bass founded upon broken intervals is the subject of Bach’s 
great organ fugue in E minor, appropriately known as _ the 
*‘Wedge,”’ from the curious way in which the subject, as it pro- 
gresses, expands from a major 3rd to an augmented 4th, and 
thence from a minor to an augmented 6th, the whole concluding 
with an octave, ¢é. g.: 
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Most frequently, however, scales and arpeggios, or broken 
chords and broken intervals, in whatever part occurring, are in- 
terspersed with passing or auxiliary tones, 7. e., tones foreign to 
the harmony, having a scale degree on either or both sides of them. 
A remarkable example of such a bass, and one which excited con- 
siderable adverse criticism at the time of its first appearance, is 
exhibited in Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29: 


Here the D natural in the bass is an auxiliary tone below E flat. 
Another beautiful instance is set forth in the bass of Bennett’s 
pianoforte poem, “The Millstream,” Op. 10, No. 2, e. g.: 


Many of the rolling contrapuntal basses to be found in the works 
of Bach, Handel, and other older masters, will be found, upon 
examination, to consist very largely of scale and arpeggio passages 
combined with passing and auxiliary tones, and the analysis of such 
passages will always be a profitable task for the tyro in musical 
composition. 

In some cases composers have attached so much importance 
to the bass that it has become the principal melody of the work. 
This is very strikingly illustrated in Polypheme’s song, ‘‘O ruddier 
than the Cherry,” from Handel’s Acis and Galatea, in which the 
vocal melody is assigned to a bass voice, supported by the 
orchestral basses in unison therewith, the upper parts—however 
important—being of secondary melodic significance, e. g.: 


Oo rad-dier than the cher-ry! O sweet-er then the ber-ry! 
= bi = 
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Melodic basses are very common ia organ music, where they can 
be so effectively assigned to the pedals. Numerous instances 
occur in Bach’s Choral Preludes, in Mendelssohn’s 3rd and 6th 
Sonatas, and in Sir Hubert Parry’s Choral Preludes on St. Mary 
and the Old 104th Psalm Tune. But it should be remembered 
that a melodic bass is a totally different thing from an unisonal 
bass, since in the latter all the parts sing one and the same melody 
in octaves or unison. A familiar instance of this treatment is 
shown in another Handelian bass song,—‘“The people that walked 
in darkness,” from The Messiah. This should be too well known 
to need quotation. Pianoforte students should possess sufficient 
knowledge of musical theory to prevent them from regarding as 
bass melodies those which should really be described as belonging 
to the tenor part, e. g., the repetition of the subject of the Rondo 
from Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 31, No. 1: 
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Here the only real bass is the holding D, everything else in the 
lower staff belonging to, and being correctly described as, the 
tenor part. The error of calling this part the bass is probably 
due to that loose method adopted by theoretically uneducated 
pianists of referring to music assigned to the lower staff, or played 
by the left hand, as constituting the bass part. Which is at once 
inaccurate and absurd. 

In the 17th century, and up to the end of the 18th, when 
musical engraving was as costly as it was crude, and the harmony 
was as obvious as it is now involved, accompaniments were played 
from a single bass part with superimposed figures denoting certain 
intervals, the disposition and doubling of these intervals being left 
to the discretion, or otherwise, of the performer. This bass was 
known as a figured bass; and, although now discarded except as 
a medium for the teaching of harmony, was the only system of 
keyboard accompaniment recognized in the days of the older 
masters. The figured bass was often called by the name of, or 
confused with, the Basso Continuo. But the latter was, really, a 
continuous bass, which continued throughout the entire composi- 
tion, possessing no figures, and designed for the use of the cemba- 
list or harpsichord accompanist. In playing from the Continuo 
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the cembalist used his left hand only, playing in unison with the 
orchestral basses, adding an upper part or parts with the right 
hand only in the symphonies or preludes to the vocal movements. 
The Basso Continuo was first systematically used by the Mantuan 
musician Viadana, about 1600. ‘‘Figured bass,” says Mr. T. S. 
Wotton, “existed before the Basso Continuo was invented, and 
existed, especially in recitatives, long after the latter had died 
out.” The old English name for figured bass was a Thorough or 
Through Bass. Dr. Maurice Greene (1695-1755), the friend of 
Handel, sometime organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Chapel 
Royal, London, a Professor of Music at Cambridge, and a cele- 
brated composer of old English anthems, has left an anthem in 
MS., entitled “Lord, let me know my end,” which Greene has 
modestly described as “A Funeral Anthym for 4 Voices to a 
Walking Thorough Base, the Finest Anthym Ever was Made.” 

But whatever may be thought of Dr. Greene’s “Walking 
Base,” there could be no doubt as to the poverty of the basses of 
many of the compositions emanating from the period immediately 
succeeding Purcell and preceding Handel. As an instance we may 
recall the words of Henry Hall (1655-1707), sometime organist of 
Exeter and Hereford Cathedrals, who, in his lines prefixed to Dr. 
Blow’s Amphion Anglicus, of 1700, thus deplores the poverty of the 
song-writing of his day: 


Long have we been with Balladry oppress’d; 
Good sense lampoon’d, and Harmony burlesq’d. 
Musick of many Parts has now no Force: 

Whole Reams of Single Songs become our Curse, 
With Basses wondrous lewd, and Trebles worse! 


While discussing the harmonic basses it may be well to mention 
that the expression “fundamental bass’’ is often used to denote 
the roots of a series of chords,—the tones upon which the chords 
are built. Thus, in the chord G, C, and E, C would be termed the 
fundamental bass, a point with which our theoretically instructed 
readers are already familiar. Then we must not forget that im- 
portant variety of harmonic basses known as Grounds or Ground 
Basses. These are short musical phrases, generally of four or eight 
measures, one of which is placed in the bass and repeated several 
times, bearing at each presentation fresh harmonies and varied 
upper parts. Of this style of writing perhaps the earliest example 
was the old English part-song, ‘Sumer is icumen in,” probably 
written by John of Fornsete, a monk of Reading, about 1226; 
while undoubtedly Henry Purcell (1658-95) was its next most 
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distinguished exponent. In his eariy opera, ‘““Dido and Aeneas,” 
composed about 1680, he has three songs on ground basses, one of 
which, ‘‘When I am laid in earth,” exhibits an union of contra- 
puntal and harmonic skill with artistic effect which was unequalled 
before that time, and the same may be said concerning the songs 
and other movements on ground basses to be found in Purcell’s 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day and in many of his lesser known works. 
In Italian a Ground Bass is called Basso Ostinato, or obstinate 
bass. Thus Mendelssohn writes, under date January 8, 1838, “I 
shall seem to you like a Basso Ostinato, always grumbling over 
again, and at last becoming quite tiresome.”” Examples of Ground 
Basses, especially in the works of the older masters, are far too 
numerous to be mentioned in detail here. But we may allude to 
Bach’s magnificent Passacaglia in C minor, for the organ,—the 
Passacaglia and Chaconne being old dances formed on ground 
basses,—and the chorus, “‘Crucifixus,”’ from the Mass in B minor. 
Handel’s affection for this bass is proved by a reference to his Pas- 
sacaglia in G minor, and his choruses “‘Envy, eldest born of hell,” 
from Saul; ‘““The many rend the skies,” from Alexander’s Feast; and 
‘Baal, monarch of the skies,” from Deborah. Of these choruses 
the first is founded upon a descending major scale, the second 
on a short passage of repeated notes, and the third upon an 
arpeggio figure. Modern examples of ground basses are fairly 
numerous and may be found in Brahms’ Orchestral Variations on 
a Theme of Haydn, also in the Finale of his Fourth Symphony in 
E minor. In modern pianoforte music there are at least two 
interesting movements in quintuple time, namely, Arensky’s 
Basso Ostinato in D, in 3 time, and John Ireland’s Undertone, 
in 2 time, the first of Four Preludes. Lastly, we may name 
Sir John Stainer’s “On a Bass,” an organ piece as charming as it 
is graceful and slender, and Sir Edward Elgar’s “Carillon” which 
has been described as “‘one of the finest, if not the finest, ex- 
amples of a ground bass in all music.” 

Students of eight-part counterpoint and similar musical in- 
tricacies will be familiar with what are known as Azzopardi 
Basses, so named from their reputed originator, Francesco Azzo- 
pardi, an Italian theorist, sometime Maestro di Cappella at Malta, 
who flourished during the latter part of the 18th century. In his 
“Tl Musico Prattico,” which was published in French, at Paris, 
in 1786, he gives several examples of these basses, which were 
designed for practice in working eight-part composition for two 
choirs. Some of them were quoted by Cherubini in his cele- 
brated Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, and to that work 
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we must refer those of our readers who wish to pursue further 
this branch of our subject. 

Another important variety of a bass is that known as a Pedal 
Bass, or Pedal Point. This may be defined as a holding, repeated, 
or ornamented tone, generally the tonic or dominant of the key, 
which appears in the bass and bears above it at least one chord of 
which the pedal tone forms no part whatever. Into the rules 
governing the construction of passages over a pedal bass we can- 
not enter here. But in fugal music the Dominant Pedal is gen- 
erally regarded as a suitable place wherein to exhibit stretti and 
other contrapuntal devices. The dominant pedal usually pre- 
cedes the tonic, the latter being generally reserved for the cadence. 
A double pedal consists of two sustained tones, the tonic and the 
dominant; while a triple pedal is formed of the foregoing with 
the addition of the supertonic. Ex. 9, from Mendelssohn’s 1st 
Organ Sonata shows a sustained pedal; Ex. 10, from Bennett’s 
delightful pianoforte piece, ‘Pas triste, pas gai,’ Op. 34, shows a 
repeated pedal; Ex. 11, from Moscheles’ Study in D minor, Op. 
70, No. 6, an ornamental pedal; Ex. 12, from Stephen Heller’s 
Dans les Bois, Op. 128, a double pedal; and Ex. 13, from 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, a triple pedal. All organists are, 
or should be, familiar with the fine and interesting pedal point to 
be found in Guilmant’s March on a Theme from Handel, Op. 
15, No. 2, which occurs prior to the reprise of the theme on the 
full organ. We regret that the passage is much too long for 
quotation. 
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As the ground bass became an essential feature of at least two 
of the old-world dances, so the pedal bass became “‘indissolubly 
joined” to the dance known as the Musette, a pastoral dance so 
named from a kind of French bagpipe popular at the courts of 
Louis XIV and XV. This dance was occasionally introduced into 
the operas of Dalayrac and other composers of the closing years 
of the 18th century; while classical examples are to be found in the 
6th of Handel’s Grand Concertos, and in the 3rd and 6th English 
Suites of Bach. The former, in G major, is, really, a second 
gavotte, alternating with the principal gavotte in G. Here the 
pedal, or drone bass, is represented by a holding note (Ex. 14). 


=" = 

But in the second gavotte, or Musette, from the 6th Suite,fin D, 


alternating with the principal gavotte, in D minor, the pedal bass 
is formed of repeated tones, e. g.: (Ex. 15). The second gavotte 


from Bach’s Sonata for Violoncello, in D, is really a Musette in 
D, as so many of its phrases stand over a repeated bass, in this 
case D, and, as before, the tonic. And while the pedal bass is 
interesting from a purely theoretical standpoint, it is equally 
interesting artistically, and this whether illustrated in instrumental 
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or vocal music. Even the most fanatic and frenzied depreciators 
of Mendelssohn cannot but admit the charm of the pianissimo 
pedal point at the close of the “storm” chorus in his Elijah, e. g.: 


(Ex. 16). 


— 


There now remains but one more variety of bass which we 
shall be able to discuss here, and that is one which appears in many 
forms, some decidedly artistic, others less so. We refer to what, in 
default of a better title, we will term a Descriptive or Storm Bass. 
This, which is to be found almost ad nauseam in passages denoting 
“dirty weather,” is generally founded upon a legitimate combina- 
tion of scales and arpeggios combined with passing and auxiliary 
tones. Thus we have Handel’s fine chorus, “But the waters over- 
whelmed their enemies,” from Israel in Egypt, e. g.: (Ex. 17) and 


Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘The waters gather, they rush along,” from the 
chorus, ‘“Thanks be to God,” in his Elijah, e. g.: (Ex. 18). Beetho- 
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ven has his own way of representing the storm in his Pastoral 
Symphony, and make his ’cellos and basses rumble and rattle 


thus: (Ex. 19). 
5 


On the organ, “thunder” pedals and basses have always been 
popular with partially educated audiences. Some writers, such 
as Lefébure Wély (1817-1869), have produced these effects more 
or less cheaply by putting down the lowest CC and CC sharp keys 
on the pedal clavier and causing these to speak simultaneously, 
some of the more powerful pedal stops being drawn. Other writers 
have contented themselves with the direction, ‘““Pédale du Ton- 
nerre,’—the latter a mechanical device to be found on some 
French organs, whereby several of the lowest keys on the pedal 
clavier are depressed simultaneously. On the other hand, 
Jacques Lemmens (1823-1881), the celebrated Belgian organ vir- 
tuoso, has represented the grumblings and rumblings of thunder in 
his popular “‘Storm’”’ Fantasia in E minor, both as regards the com- 
mencement and subsidence of the “roll,” by the successive em- 
ployment and discontinuance of the three tones of the diminished 
triad on the pedals, accompanied on the manuals by sustained 
chords for the left hand and rapid chromatic scales for the right 
hand, e. g.: (Ex. 20). 
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From this hasty and compressed summary of the principal 
varieties of basses employed in, or introduced into, musical pro- 
ductions, our readers will already have formed some idea as to the 
importance of the bass in practical composition. This was a fact 
always emphasized by Bach, who considered that anyone who had 
mastered the art of writing and playing from a figured bass had 
“already grasped a great part of the whole art.” And although 
the basses of much modern music may differ in appearance and 
effect from those of the older masters, the general principles under- 
lying their construction are identical, while their importance re- 
mains undiminished and bulks even more largely than ever as a 
factor in the general result. So indeed it is and will be with all 
music, present or future, material or mystical. For is it not 
Milton himself who declares that the music of the spheres cannot 
“make up full consort to the angelic symphony” unless ‘“‘the base 
of Heaven’s deep organ blow?”’ 
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THE BARON DE TREMONT 
SOUVENIRS OF BEETHOVEN AND OTHER CONTEMPORARIES 


By J.-G. PROD’HOMME 


T*: National Library possesses, among its collection of 
French manuscripts, a half-dozen volumes that were be- 
queathed it by the Baron de Trémont two years before his 
death. These six volumes contain a vast number of essays, notes, 
recollections, unpretentious as to style and in a conversational 
tone, written by a man of high moral worth, of refined culture, 
upright and sincere of heart, with an open and inquiring mind. 
A perusal of their inviting and varied contents is not without 
profit for any one interested in the history of the Revolution and 
of the succeeding half-century. As for their literary arrangement, 
it is very peculiar, which doubtless is the reason that no one has 
undertaken their publication. A great collecter of autographs, 
Baron de Trémont wrote his souvenirs—from 1840 to 1850—like 
notes in a catalogue. Still, to the two or three lines intended to 
accompany some item or items of his collection, he almost always 
appended a portrait and a—sometimes considerable—number of 
pages whose total forms a veritable treasure of souvenirs and 
memoirs. Aggregating 257, these notes are classified in alpha- 
betical order and methodically arranged, after the manner of 
autograph catalogues, under headings which in some cases are 
singular—statesmen, great personages, celebrated women, artist- 
painters, sculptors, musicians, functionaries of the civil order, 
divers celebrities, ete. 

Here may be found several extracts from notices concerning 
one of the above divisions, that of musicians and, more especially, 
of composers, some of whom Trémont characterizes as celebrities, 
others as dramatists or instrumentalists (to-day we should call 
them symphonists). 

Now a word or two about the collector himself, of whom not 
one biographical lexicon has preserved the memory, although he 
left us two hundred and fifty-seven biographies of contemporaries! 

Louis-Philippe-Joseph Girod de Vienney was born at Besancon, 
Oct. 2, 1799. His godfather (by proxy) was the Duke of Orléans, 
his godmother the Duchess of Craon. In 1790, at the age of 
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twelve, he was taken to Paris; introduced at court, he saw the 
king, the queen, and the dauphin, then at the Tuileries. “My 
father (he relates), who was instructed in mathematics and chem- 
istry, took me to Monge and Barthollet.” 

When the Emigration set in, Victor-Bonaventure Girod de 
Vienney, Baron de Savigney, refused to follow the example of his 
entire family. “He blamed both the Emigration and the revolu- 
tionary excesses,” observes his son. ‘‘Wishing neither to bear arms 
against his country nor to abide in a foreign land as a passive 
spectator of her misfortunes, he, when war was declared, entered 
active service as a genera! officer and, so as not to be exposed to 
fighting his friends and relatives, who were serving in the army 
of Condé, he obtained a command in the colonies. . . . Before his 
departure for America he gave directions that I should be taught 
drawing, for which I had an aptitude. I entered the atelier of 
David; after his arrest, I went over to that of Regnaud, and cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of their principal pupils, Girodet, Gérard, 
Gros, Ingres, Guérin, Hersent, etc. 

“Martini, the composer, who was a frequenter of our house, 
where music-making was often a feature, presented me as a 
mere boy at Mme. Pipelet’s (later the Princess de Salm), whose 
intimate friend he was.” 

Then came the Terror. “My father, Baron de ™ [sic] 
(adds Trémont in his autobiography) was on the list of émigrés, 
and his possessions were sequestrated. My mother petitioned 
that his name should be stricken from the list, but just then the 
27th Germinal forced all nobles to leave Paris and betake them- 
selves to designated places of residence—which was much the same 
as designating them for the scaffold. She hastened to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, coming out of a notary’s office whither 
she had gone as adjudicatrix of a dry-goods establishment known 
under the name of The Three Pigeons, which was then for sale. 
Being young, and as pretty as one could lay eyes on, she always 
took me along wherever she had to present a petition, to avoid 
insolent attentions. I was twelve years old and, already matured 
in the school of misfortune, I understood everything that was 
going on around me.’ 

Happily, the young baroness, now a linen saleswomen in 
the rue de Richelieu, had found an efficient protector in the person 
of a neighbor, “citizen” Pierre Froment, an ardent Jacobin.— 
After having assisted, in her company, at many a revolutionary 
spectacle, Louis-Philippe Girod rejoined his father, who had re- 
turned to Europe after the reéstablishment of internal order, in 
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a regiment of dragoons. He was in Holland, on the Rhine, at 
Marengo, in Calabria. When the Revolution was subdued, and 
the Empire proclaimed, he was appointed Auditor in 1808, at the 
time of the first promotion of the Council of State. In the fol- 
lowing year, as the incumbent of this office, he was appointed to 
convey the portfolio to Napoleon; he arrived at Schénbrunn after 
Essling. 

“Monsieur |’auditeur,” said the emperor, to whom he had 
brought a statement of considerable length (he had written, in 
ten days and ten nights, a confidential report on the situation 
in the kingdom of Portugal, and on the army during the three 
years of the government of Junot), “when a scholar in my Council 
of State telis me something I could not get out of three of my 
ministers, he deserves that I should not lose sight of him. Now 
go, and stay at General Headquarters.” 

It was at this period that Trémont visited Beethoven, about 
whom he left souvenirs which may be read further on. 

After acting as intendant in Moravia, and then in Croatia, 
he was created a Baron of the Empire (Dec. 16, 1810). Later he 
became prefect of Aveyron. When the Restoration was pro- 
claimed, he handed in his resignation, after the farewells at Fon- 
tainebleau. On the return from Elba the emperor appointed him 
prefect of the Ardennes, remarking: “If I cannot avoid making 
war, this Department will be the most important. Go; I depend 
on you.” Following Waterloo the emperor, fleeing from the 
field of battle, passed through Méziéres at night. Trémont saw 
him for the last time in the confusion of the flight. “I was to see 
him again only in the coffin brought back from St. Helena!” 

Reéntering private life until the reign of Louis Philippe, 
Trémont in 1831 accepted the prefecture of Dijon, but resigned 
next year. Then it was that he devoted himself exclusively to 
the most intelligent dilettantism. ‘My chief claim,” he wrote 
at the end of his autobiography, “is to be a man of sense. . . . My 
second, and final claim is, to possess a keen susceptibility for the 
fine arts. I do not know whether this latter is admitted by the 
amateurs, but the artists do admit it, which is worth more. One 
may be permitted to aspire to it when one feels within him that 
kind of intuition which makes him instantly perceive the most 
remarkable aspects of art, and which is touched by them as the 
heart is touched by the tale of a noble deed; which, in fine, im- 
presses its emotion even on the face. The face of a person en- 
dowed with an energetic character may remain impassive even 
when hearing his own condemnation. This is not the case with 
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matters which act, without preparation, on the nervous system, 
on the senses, and on the intelligence. Therefore, if one hears a 
beautiful melody or sees a lovely painting without betraying 
pleasure in a single muscle of the face, it is because one’s artistic 
epidermis is far too thick. This is what*caused the Marquis of - 
Caraccioli to remark, that people who did not hear music until 
played or sung in ear-splitting fashion had ears of horn (di 
corno).”” 

“My father (he says elsewhere) was in youth very fond of 
music, for which he found me peculiarly disposed. Success in the 
fine arts depends, in three cases out of four, on one’s natural make- 
up; at the age of five I read music fluently. Later, a fairly good 
voice and an aptitude in playing all the stringed instruments 
put me in a position to hold my own with the best artists. For 
fifty years (1798-1849), except during forced absences from Paris, 
I have had musical réunions in my home at which all the cele- 
brated musicians, either French or foreign, were pleased to display 
their talents. As a large fortune would have been required to 
repay them in money, I felt all the more flattered at their equally 
disinterested and benevolent assistance.” 

These réunions, held in the rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin and, 
during the closing years of his life, in the rue Saint-Lazare, continued 
a tradition of the ancien régime which Trémont in his youth may 
have seen in full flower, but which the new social order caused him 
to feel the want of. “Before the Revolution (he continues) there 
were musical gatherings in some forty houses; under Louis Philippe 
one could not find ten such.” 

And so, in contemplation of the society of the past century, 
then only a memory, it was not without dread that he sawit 
supplanted by a new society still more “levelling” in tendency, 
after 1830 and 1848, than at the beginning of the century. He 
deplores the fact in numerous passages in his souvenirs. Speaking 
of politeness, for example:—‘‘Four celebrated composers,” he 
writes (and goes on to name five), ““may be mentioned who unite 
with their talent and their esprit the politeness which they learned 
atcourt. For this irreverent attitude I must beg pardon for them 
of the sans-culottes of 1789 and of the over-balanced republicans 
of 1848, who might find a certain difficulty in adding urbanity to 
their liberty, equality, fraternity. These great artists are (in alpha- 
betical order) Auber, Cherubini, Grétry, Meyerbeer and Rossini.” 

Trémont passed away on the eve of the new Empire, with a 
few others of that polite and refined generation which he cherished 
—superannuated remnants of the ancien régime who, despite 
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their intelligence, were unable to adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions of life. 

A bachelor, he died at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on July 1, 1852, 
leaving by will an annuity of 330 frances to each of the five as- 
sociations of artists (musicians; painters, architects, etc.; drama- 
tists; inventors and industrials; men of letters), annuities amount- 
ing to 1650 francs to public charities and to the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and a prize of 2000 francs to be divided, by way of encourage- 
ment, between two young artists—painters, sculptors, or mu- 
sicians. In honor of the generous giver the grateful associations 
arranged the celebration of a funeral service at Saint-Eustache 
on October the 22d. The Requiem selected was the one by Berlioz, 
concerning whom Trémont had penned some remarks which 
could hardly be called flattering. 

His volumes of souvenirs with their autographs had been 
(according to the will of Feb. 4, 1850) “‘very respectfully offered 
to the National Library at Paris, to be sent thither after my 
decease, with the sole request that these six volumes be preserved 
as an undivided unit, and not lent out.” As for the collection 
of autographs properly so-called, they were scattered to the four 
winds from December, 1852 to April, 1853. 


J.-G. Prop’HOMME. 


AvuBER (Daniel-Francgois-Esprit) 
Director of the Conservatoire and of the King’s Music, 
of the Institute, etc. 


A curious reflection may be made concerning the character of great 
artists. It frequently conflicts with the general notion, which is, that 
one produces nothing of superior sort if one is not inspired by what is 
called the sacred fire, that is to say, enthusiasm for one’s art. Rossini 
and Auber are proof to the contrary, for both of them composed from 
necessity, and never for their pleasure. Notice the singular contradiction! 
Composers who work with painful difficulty, and need isolation and 
silence for production, invoke an inspiration in which they have implicit 
faith—and Rossini and Auber, who smile at this word, produced their 
masterworks with an astounding facility and without preparation. 

Josef Haydn, one of the glories of music, took up his pen regularly 
at a stated hour, as an employee goes to his office. Mozart, the most 
universal musical genius, threw off his works as the fabulist of Mme. 
de La Sabliére made up his fables. 

A mediocre heritage would have frustrated the birth of Otello and 
the Barbier. Had family misfortunes not destroyed the patrimony of 
Auber—he of La Muette de Portici—and obliged him, who was indolence 
incarnate, to work for the support of his mother and himself, he would 
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have been a mere amateur doing his best in music, and caring the least 
for it. 

After the success of Emma, when I pointed out the perspective open- 
ing before him, he answered: ‘For a contract for a thousand crowns a 
year I should be delighted to throw my piano out of the window!”—This 
income being soon increased more than tenfold, he modestly remarked 
tome: “A man like Gluck lived three flights up, and I have a gilded 
drawing-room and English horses!”—An autograph letter to a friend 
becomes a self-portrait; in the one hereto attached, he wrote me: “I 
shall never make a fortune.” Happily, he did not do himself justice. 

Auber’s compositions are so melodious and fluent that the public 
never guesses that he, a pupil of Cherubini, has the science of counterpoint 
at his fingers’ ends. He possesses the rare faculty of composing in the 
midst of noise, even the noise of a concert; he is singular, too, in thinking 
so lightly of his own music that, except that his presence in the wings is 
indispensable during the first two or three representations of his operas, 
he has never heard one of them played in the theatre, and refuses to admit 
them to the classes of the Conservatoire. 

What his friends admire in him far more than his talent, is his nobility 
of character;—that he never asked (excepting in the unavoidable form), 
for admission to the Institute;—that he shunned the merest appearance 
of toadyism so far as not to dedicate any of his operas, with the exception 
. the first, to his teacher. Finally, that he made honorable use of his 
ortune. 

At a first hearing, the impression which his music produces on the mass 
of his auditors is frequently a false one, because this art does not appeal 
to the eye, and because, to the ears of those not so organized that they 
can feel and rightly judge it, he proves nothing. So this mass takes over 
the readymade opinions of pretended connoisseurs or of journalists in- 
fluenced by factional spirit or by more profitable stimuli. To this we 
must add the care which certain composers take to render their works 
“sparkling” [mousseuz]. 

It forms no part of Auber’s nature to link himself with any of his 
productions. He sends in his operas for performance, and leaves them to 
their fate. He owes everything to music, and there never was a man 
who attached less importance to it. He is penetrated with the idea that 
it is an evanescent art whose forms live only so long, to be destroyed by 
fashion. Hence, music for him is but a means of existence which he has 
employed as the easiest at his disposal. His self-love counts for naught 
in the matter, and is concerned solely with the esteem accorded to his 
reputation as a gentleman, inoffensive to all, and delicate even in uncon- 
sidered details. He said to me recently: “I have no self-conceit; if I 
had any, I should have more talent.” 

In him a sense of duty overpowers his native indolence. The re- 
markable improvements which he has introduced in the Conservatoire 
since assuming the directorship prove that he could have done no more 
had he been energetic and industrious, and that no one before him had 
done as well. 

_ I said above that the public often receives impressions, in music, 
which are foreign to the true animus of the art. As for Auber, Envy 
herself dare not say that he does not abound in melodious airs, or that 
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his instrumentation does not reveal the skilled harmonist; but she con- 
soles herself by remarking, “It’s light music.” That means, at bottom, 
that it does not seek to hide poverty of ideas under a big noise. The 
vulgar do not know how easy it is to deafen one’s audience by setting in 
action the twenty-two instruments which a complete up-to-date orchestra 
includes. They do not know that, where melody gives out, a short- 
breathed and commonplace phrase can be prolonged by harmonic ex- 
tensions that chill the warm life of the word and impress connoisseurs 
only like so many exercises in composition. Music reduced to effects of 
instrumentation soon palls, for the reason that they are immediately 
imitated; whereas one cannot copy a new melody without being accused 
of reminiscence or plagiarism. 

Some one mentioned Auber’s operas to Rossini, and observed: 
“That is petty music.” The great maestro replied: “If that is petty 
music, you must admit that it is grandly put together.” In point of 
fact, on examining the serious and pathetic portions of his operas, one 
will perceive that they are not inferior to others. Look over such por- 
tions of Léocadie, La Muette, Gustave, etc. Both from taste and by design, 
Auber prefers poems of a semi-serious character to those of a wholly 
serious cast, which latter, he, like many other people, finds boresome. 
Le Domino noir is a comedy-opera, and yet I do not hesitate to assert 
that Gluck himself could not have endowed with greater pathos the 
Church Chorus in the third act, interrupted by Horace’s recitative 
“Filles du ciel, priez pour moi! Ah! ma raison s’égare!”’ 

Hearers who applaud when the singer screams and the orchestra 
thunders, are not aware that those expressive numbers which are most 
difficult to characterize by novelty of invention are the tender and emo- 
tional ones. An hundredfold less difficult are themes in the agitato, 
con fuoco, energico class. In these, movement and rhythm may be 
substituted for original thought, while it requires genius to create a tender 
melody—unless it be a reminiscence. Such suave and simple songs 
possess, moreover, the advantage that they do not grow old, because 
they dispense with fashionable forms. When Hindel’s oratorios are 
no longer admired, the aria “Dove sei, amato bene” will charm all hearers. 
Thirty operas by Grétry have become antiquated, but Antonio’s little 
song “Je sens mon cceur qui bat, qui bat” is as fresh as the day it was 
written. Time has already laid his heavy hand on La Clemenza di Tito 
and Idomeneo; but the sweet melodies “Voi che sapete che cosa é amor” 
and “Vedrai, carino, che bel suonino”’ have preserved all their freshness. 

I consider Victor Hugo the foremost among contemporary poets, 
not because he has a fire and dash which several of his precursors have 
equalled, but because not one has spoken like him the language of ten- 
derness or made the heartstrings vibrate to so true a touch. The lost 
souls in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment are a vigorous conception, for 
which, none the less, its author did not merit the surname i/ Divino that 
Raphael’s heavenly pure virgins won for him. 

This leads me to observe that no other composer of this century has, 
down to this time (1844), endowed his songs with the same emotion as 
Auber. Not to mention his numerous melodies for solo voice, the duet 
of l’Estocq in G minor, “‘Ne nous trahissez pas,” that of the Mason, in 
A major, “Je m’en vas, on nous attend la-bas,” and the one at the 
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tender music. 

It is interesting to consider whether comic music, when it is of the 
first rank, is not subject to the same law as comedy and tragedy. 

How many great tragic authors for one Moliére? and how many 
fine tragedies for one Tartuffe and one Misanthrope? Pathos in music 
has been carried no further than in Guillaume Tell, and still Il Barbiere 
is the most perfect work of music in our epoch. 

The exact adaptation of music to words likewise offers a difficulty 
more seldom surmounted in comedy than in tragedy. The duet of the 
Old Men in La fausse Magie,' and that of the Two Women in the third 
act of Le Macon, the Market Chorus in La Muette and the chatter of the 
Nuns in Le Domino noir, will remain models when the pathetic numbers 
in these operas are totally forgotten. 

Let us close with the remark that no other composer has more 
adroitly captured “local color” than Auber. He wrote for mesdames 
Noblet, in the ballet of Za Muette, a “Jaleo de Jerex’”’ which everybody 
took for a real Spanish dance. By request of Mme. Damoreau he turned 
it into an air for Le Domino. It was long thought that the Tarantella 
and other pieces of dance-music in La Muette were of the country. 
Touching this matter Rossini said: “Carafa put veritable ‘national’ 
airs into Masaniello. Those by Auber are even more Neapolitan.” 


BaILLotT 


I beg the Public’s pardon—but Baillot was a talent beyond its 
comprehension. A crowd assembled at a concert to hear a solo instru- 
ment is open to impression by hardly more than two disparate qualities— 
difficulty and grace. Moreover, these two must be presented to said 
crowd in compositions which are simple and readily grasped. In case the 
difficulty is disposed of in so easy a manner as to excite no astonishment, 
and the grace has to be distinguished amid certain contrasts, the judg- 
ment of the Public is so hazy that, when the solo is finished, it does not 
know whether it should be affected or not. Baillot is one of the greatest 
violinists who ever lived, as Chopin is one of the greatest pianists; they 
resemble each other in the fact that their wonderful talent cannot be 
appreciated in its full extent except by the chosen few among the 
connoisseurs. 

Furthermore, among the essentials for success of a musician who 
gives concerts are to be reckoned a bit of worldly wisdom and a good 
deal of tact. I have said elsewhere that Baillot’s character was both 
noble and lofty, but he lacked that sort of easy-going good-fellowship 
which flatters and attaches artists of the second rank to one of the first 
by making them feel that he is their comrade. 

One might have said that Baillot was an artist in spite of himself. 
Whether from natural reserve or from timidity, his social intercourse 
was marked by a kind of constraint and embarrassment which imparted 
itself to those who entered into relations with him. They esteemed and 
admired him, but they were not attracted by any cordiality whatsoever, 
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and kept their distance. Baillot ought really to have been rich, and 
to have made music only for his pleasure. 

His music was endowed with a severe originality which seemed 
wild and sorrowful to the vague mind of the Public, and so produced but 
slight effect. He was powerfully effective when playing a limpid and 
melodious concerto by Viotti; but, great master as was this latter, Baillot 
surpassed him both in instrumental technique and depth of expression. 
Hence, his inexhaustible resources found full development only in quartet- 
playing. More than fifteen seasons of subscription-concerts could not 
overtax the admiration of discriminating auditors. What exalted him 
above all the other first violins was the fact that he played Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Boccherini, with neither preparation nor rehearsal, 
which made the task of his accompanying players a hard one. He 
unhesitatingly selected such pieces as suited his momentary disposition 
and played them with veritable inspiration. From this such variety 
resulted, that a quartet heard for the tenth time took on a novel aspect. 
Swift runs and passages were renovated, so to speak, by his marvellous 
bow; and that with no departure from the character of the piece and no 
alteration by parasitical embroideries. It was after this fashion that the 
famous Malibran played and sang her réles. 

We have over forty works for violin by Baillot. The Method (for 
the Conservatoire) of which he is the author, and the more fully developed 
one on which he worked until the close of his life, are the foremost works 
in musical didactics of that period. Had he composed nothing but the 
exercises on the scale, and the Andante of his Eighth Concerto, they 
would have made his reputation. 


BEETHOVEN 


Does not our vanity count for something in all that makes us feel 
flattered by being well received and giving pleasure to some person of 
bad character, churlish and eccentric, rather than by one possessing all 
the qualities that amiability and amenity of manner are capable of sug- 
gesting? To carry out the comparison still further, if a dog belonging 
to some one else is vicious and prone to bite, and yet fawns on us, we 
think more of him for this than we do of a good beast that rushes eagerly 
to crouch at our feet. 

Such was the impression produced on me by Beethoven. I admired 
his genius and knew his works by heart when, in 1809, as Auditor to the 
Council of State while Napoleon was making war on Austria, I was made 
the bearer of the Council’s despatches to him. Although my departure 
was hurried, I made up my mind that in case the army should take 
Vienna I must not neglect the opportunity to see Beethoven. I asked 
Cherubini to give me a letter to him. “I will give you one to Haydn,” 
he replied, “‘and that excellent man will make you welcome; but I will 
not write to Beethoven; I should have to reproach myself that he refused 

- to receive some one recommended by me; he is an unlicked bear!” 

Thereupon I addressed myself to Reicha. “I imagine,” said he, 

“that my letter will be of no use to you. Since the establishment of the 
Empire in France, Beethoven has detested the Emperor and the French 
to such a degree that Rode, the finest violinist in Europe, while passing 
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through Vienna on his way to Russia, remained a week in that city 
without succeeding in obtaining admission to him. He is morose, 
ironical, misanthropic; to give you an idea of how careless he is of con- 
vention it will suffice to tell you that the Empress [princess of Bavaria, 
the second wife of Francis II] sent him a request to visit her one morning; 
he responded that he would be occupied all that day, but would try to 
come the day after.” 

This information convinced me that any efforts to approach Beetho- 
ven would be vain. I had no reputation, nor any qualification which 
might impress him; a repulse seemed all the more certain because I 
entered Vienna after its second bombardment by the French army, and 
besides, was a member of Napoleon’s Council, However, I intended to 
try. 
7 I wended my way to the inapproachable composer’s home, and at 
the door it struck me that I had chosen the day ill, for, having to make 
an official visit thereafter, I was wearing the every-day habiliments of the 
Council of State. To make matters worse, his lodging was next the city 
wall, and as Napoleon had ordered its destruction, blasts had just been 
set off under his windows. 

The neighbors showed me where he lived: “He is at home (they 
said), but he has no servant at present, for he is always getting a new one, 
and it is doubtful whether he will open.” 

I rang three times, and was about to go away, when a very ugly man 
of ill-humored mien opened the door and asked what I wanted. 

“Have I the honor of addressing M. de Beethoven?’’—‘“Yes, Sir! 
But I must tell you,” he said to me in German, “that I am on very bad 
terms with French!’”—“My acquaintance with German is no better, 
Sir, but my message is limited to bringing you a letter from M. Reicha 
in Paris.”,—He looked me over, took the letter, and let me in. His 
lodging, I believe, consisted of only two rooms, the first one having an 
alcove containing the bed, but small and dark, for which reason he made 
his toilet in the second room, or salon. Picture to yourself the dirtiest, 
most disorderly place imaginable—blotches of moisture covered the 
ceiling; an oldish grand piano, on which the dust disputed the place 
with various pieces of engraved and manuscript music; under the piano 
(I do not exaggerate) an unemptied pot de nuit; beside it, a small walnut 
table accustomed to the frequent overturning of the secretary placed 
upon it; a quantity of pens encrusted with ink, compared wherewith 
the proverbial tavern-pens would shine; then more music. The chairs, 
mostly cane-seated, were covered with plates bearing the remains of 
last night’s supper, and with wearing apparel, etc. Balzac or Dickens 
would continue this description for two pages, and then would fill as 
many more with a description of the dress of the illustrious composer; 
but, being neither Balzac nor Dickens, I shall merely say, I was in 
Beethoven’s abode. 

I spoke German only as a traveller on the highways, but understood 
it somewhat better. His skill in French was no greater. I expected 
that, after reading my letter, he would dismiss me, and that our acquaint- 
ance would end then and there. I had seen the bear in his cage; that 
was more than I had dared hope for. So I was greatly surprised when 
he again inspected me, laid the letter unopened on the table, and offered 
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me a chair; still more surprised, when he started a conversation. He 
wanted to know what uniform I wore, my age, my office, the aim of my 
journey; if I were a musician, if I intended to stay in Vienna. I answered, 
that Reicha’s letter would explain all that much better than I could. 

“No, no, tell me,” he insisted, “only speak slowly, because I am 
very hard of hearing, and I shall understand you.” 

I made incredible conversational efforts, which he seconded with 
goodwill; it was a most singular medley of bad German on my part and 
bad French on his. But we managed to understand each other; the visit 
lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour, and he made me promise to come 
again. I took my leave, feeling prouder than Napoleon when he entered 
Vienna. I had made the conquest of Beethoven! 

Do not ask how I did it. What could I answer? The reason can 
be sought only in the bizarrerie of his character. I was young, concilia- 
tory and polite, and a stranger to him; I contrasted with him; for some 
unaccountable reason he took a fancy to me, and, as these sudden likings 
are seldom passive, he arranged several meetings with me during my 
stay in Vienna, and would improvise an hour or two for me alone. When 
he happened to have a servant he told her not to open when the bell 
rang, or (if the would-be visitor heard the piano) to say that he was 
composing and could not receive company. 

Some musicians with whom I became acquainted were slow to 
believe it. “‘Will you believe me,” I told them, “if I show you a letter 
he has written me in French?”’—“In French? that’s impossible! he hardly 
knows any, and he doesn’t even write German legibly. He is incapable 
of such an effort!”"—I showed them my proof. “Well, he must be madly 
in love with you,” they said; “‘what an inexplicable man!” 

This letter—so precious an object to me—I have had framed. Call 
to mind the reflection which heads this article; my vanity would scarcely 
have moved me to do as much for Papa Haydn. 

I fancy that to these improvisations of Beethoven’s I owe my most 
vivid musical impressions. I maintain that unless one has heard him 
improvise well and quite at ease, one can but imperfectly appreciate the 
vast scope of his genius. Swayed wholly by the impulse of the moment, 
he sometimes said to me, after striking a few chords: “Nothing comes 
into my head; let’s put it off till——.” Then we would talk philosophy, 
religion, politics, and especially of Shakespeare, his idol, and always in 
a language that would have provoked the laughter of any hearers. 

Beethoven was not a man of esprit, if we mean by that term one 
who makes keen and witty remarks. He was by nature too taciturn 
to be an animated conversationalist. His thoughts were thrown out 
by fits and starts, but they were lofty and generous, though often rather 
illogical. Between him and Jean-Jacques Rousseau there was a bond 
of erroneous opinion springing from the creation, by their common 
misanthropic disposition, of a fanciful world bearing no positive relation 
to human nature and social conditions. But Beethoven was well-read. 
The isolation of celibacy, his deafness, and his sojournings in the country, 
had led him to make a study of the Greek and Latin authors and, en- 
thusiastically, of Shakespeare. Taking this in conjunction with the kind 
of singular, though genuine, interest which results from wrong notions 
set forth and maintained in all good faith, his conversation was, if not 
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specially magnetic, at least original and curious. And, as he was well 
affected towards me, by a whimsey of his atrabilious character he pre- 
ferred that I should sometimes contradict him rather than agree with 
him on every point. 

When he felt inclined to improvisation on the day appointed, he 
was sublime. His tempestuous inspiration poured forth lovely melodies, 
and harmonies unsought because, mastered by musical emotion, he gave 
no thought to the search after effects that might have occurred to him 
with pen in hand; they were produced spontaneously without divagation. 

As a pianist, his playing was incorrect and his mode of fingering often 
faulty, whence it came that the quality of tone was neglected. But who 
could think of the pianist? He was absorbed in his thoughts, and his 
hands had to express them as best they might. 

I asked him if he would not like to become acquainted with France. 
“I greatly desired to do so,” he replied, “before she gave herself a master. 
Now, my desire has passed. For all that, I should like to hear Mozart’s 
symphonies—(he mentioned neither his own nor those of Haydn)—in 
Paris; I am told that they are played better at the Conservatoire than 
anywhere else. Besides, I am too poor to take a journey out of pure 
curiosity and probably requiring great speed.” —‘‘Come with me, I will 
take you along.” —‘‘What an idea! I could not think of allowing you 
to go to such expense on my account.” —‘“‘Don’t worry about that, there’s 
no expense; all my charges for the post are defrayed, and I am alone in 
my carriage. If you would be satisfied with a single small room, I have 
one at your disposal. Only say yes. It’s well worth your while to spend 
a fortnight in Paris; your sole expense will be for the return journey, 
and less than fifty florins will bring you home again.” —‘‘You tempt me; 
I shall think it over.” 

Several times I pressed him to make a decision. His hesitation was 
always a result of his morose humor. “I shall be overrun by visitors!’’— 
“You will not receive them.” —“‘Overwhelmed by invitations!””—‘‘Which 
you will not accept.”—‘‘They will insist that I play, that I compose!” 
—You will answer that you have no time.” —“‘Your Parisians will say 
that I am a bear.”—‘“‘What does that matter to you? It is evident that 
you do not know them. Paris is the home of liberty, of freedom from 
social conventions. Distinguished men are accepted there exactly as 
they please to show themselves, and should one such, especially a 
stranger, be a trifle eccentric, that contributes to his success.” 

Finally, he gave me his hand one day and said that he would come 
with me. I was delighted—again from vanity, no doubt. To take 
Beethoven to Paris, to have him in my own lodgings, to introduce him 
to the musical world, what a triumph was there!—but, to punish me for 
my pleasurable anticipations, the realization was not to follow them. 

The armistice of Znaim caused us to occupy Moravia, whither I 
was sent as intendant. I remained there four months; the Treaty of 
Vienna having given this province to Austria, I returned to Vienna, 
where I found Beethoven still of the same mind; I was expecting to receive 
the order for my return to Paris, when I received one to betake myself 
immediately to Croatia as intendant. After spending a year there, I 
received my appointment to the prefecture of l’Aveyron, together with 
an order to wind up an affair at Agram with which I had also been charged, 
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and then to travel in all haste to Paris to render an account of my mission 
before proceeding to my new destination. So I could neither pass 
through Vienna nor revisit Beethoven. 

His mind was much occupied with the greatness of Napoleon, and 
he often spoke to me about it. Through all his resentment I could see 
that he admired his rise from such obscure beginnings; his democratic 
ideas were flattered by it. One day he remarked, “If I go to Paris, 
shall I be obliged to salute your emperor?” I assured him that he would 
not, unless commanded for an audience, “And do you think he would 
command me?”—“I do not doubt that he would, if he appreciated your 
importance; but you have seen in Cherubini’s case that he does not know 
much about music.”—This question made me think that, despite his 
opinions, he would have felt flattered by any mark of distinction from 
Napoleon. Thus does human pride bow down before that which flatters 

When Napoleon took possession of Vienna for the second time, his 
brother Jerome, then King of Westphalia, proposed to Beethoven that 
he should become his maitre de chapelle, at a salary of 7000 francs. As I 
was then at Vienna, he asked my advice, in confidence. I think I did 
well in advising him not to accept the offer, but to observe his agreement 
with regard to the stipulated pension [from archduke Rudolph and 
princes Kinsky and Lobkowitz]; not that I could already foresee the fall 
of that royalty, but Beethoven would not have stayed six months at 
Jerome’s court. .. . 

To show how little thought Beethoven gave to those who were to 
execute his music, we only need examine the grande sonate for piano and 
violin dedicated to his friend Kreutzer. This dedication might almost 
be taken for an epigram, for Kreutzer played all his passages legato, and 
always kept his bow on the string; now, this piece is all in staccato 
and sautillé—and so Kreutzer never played it. 


CHARLES DE BERIOT 


At the date of these remarks (1841) I had heard all the great French 
and foreign violinists, beginning with Viotti, and I like Bériot the best.— 
“What!” I hear some one say “without excepting Paganini?”’—Yes! 
This latter is undoubtedly the most astonishing of all, but I very soon 
knew him by heart, whereas for years I made music once a week with 
Bériot, and always felt a new delight in it. 

In the arts, I prefer to be moved rather than astonished. If I had 
to formulate a comparison between these two artists, I should find it in 
statuary. I should compare the one to the Colossus of Rhodes, the other 
to the Apollo Belvedere. The statue of one hundred odd feet was one 
of the seven wonders of the world, but, to my eyes, would have been 
merely gigantic. Paganini dazzled me, but rarely touched me. Any 
man who has played the violin well will understand that he hurt the in- 
strument more than he helped it. Like all great innovators, he hatched 
a brood of plagiarists, not rivals. And, as it always happens, servile 
imitation sought out only the mechanical difficulties, and was incapable 
of attaining to his style and his felicities of temperament. Nowadays 
numerous violinists copy Paganini very neatly, and are simply tiresome 
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withal. Although his collection of études is the ne plus ultra of difficulty, 
I do not hesitate to rank above them, as regards composition, variety 
and expression, Tartini’s L’art de l’Archet and Baillot’s Ezercices sur la 
Gamme. Later I shall speak of Bériot’s Etudes. 

Paganini likewise lacked that most indispensable faculty in the eyes 
of connoisseurs—the ability to play well in quartet. In fact, a thoroughly 
qualified musician who is familiar with the mechanism of his instrument, 
soon tires of tours de force—he knows how the tricks are “pulled off.” 
For him the solos, concertos and airs with variations become a narrow 
round in which he does not care to be confined for long. For in reality 
an instrumental solo is no more music that a pas seul is a ballet. If the 
whole orchestra accompanies it, the solo is nothing but a superfetation. 
The sole exceptions are the concertos of Mozart and Beethoven. They 
took pains to forget that they were pianists, to display themselves as com- 
posers. One still regretfully wishes that their fine tutti might have been 
utilized in symphonies. 

The complete instrumentalist is he who makes himself the eloquent 
interpreter of the masterpieces of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Fesca, 
Onslow. This réle is much loftier—I will even say, more difficult—than 
that of a soloist. Then he is like Talma, or Rachel, moving our hearts 
with the beauties of Corneille and Racine; or like Mademoiselle Mars, 
identified with Moliére, and delighting us as Agnés, Céliméne, and 
Elmire. If these great actors were to present us with monologues written 
by themselves, we should speedily have enough of them. 

An important observation is to be made concerning quartet-music. 
It is appreciated only by the élite among musicians because it does not 
employ, as its interpreters, the human voice, the aid of words, the stage- 
setting and the ravishment of the eye, at concerts as in the theatre. To 
enjoy it one must, therefore, be equally susceptible to melody and to 
harmony; one must be able to follow the composer through the develop- 
ment which he gives his subject and into the effects he obtains from it 
by skillful modulations. Then one feels the value of a style of composi- 
tion which unites imagination with science. Its great advantage over 
vocal music is, not to be the slave of fashion—not to have those manner- 
isms and floscules that it introduces, that are out of date in a few years. 
Of all the operas of Mozart—the musical genius of widest scope—only 
Don Giovanni still holds the stage; the others have grown old, not because 
their melodies are not as lovely as ever, but because the elaboration is 
superannuated.! His quartets and quintets, on the contrary, have 
preserved all their youth and freshness, not being affected by the caprices 
of fashion. They resemble the Grecian statues, whose draperies are 
always beautiful, whereas the costumes we were wearing but a few years 
ago seem wellnigh ridiculous. The repertory of pieces “‘in vogue” never 
exceeds a score at most, while the authors just mentioned furnished 
about two hundred quartets and quintets. Each of these is made up 
of four several pieces of different character, representing a total of eight 
hundred pieces; to this total must be added the compositions by con- 
temporaries of recognized merit. I have not named Boccherini, or spoken 
of a great number of fine trios for violins and with piano. 


"It should not be forgotten that this was written under Louis Philippe, at the 
time of Meyerbeer’s triumphs. - 
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Bériot is no less masterful in the quartet than in solo playing. With 
grace he combines the most exquisite feeling, without the slightest trace 
of exaggeration. In proof let me cite an authority far above my own. 
Mme. Malibran, a long time before her marriage with Bériot was thought 
of, came to my house to hear him play in private some of Fesca’s music, 
which he interprets admirably. We saw this great musician weep during 
the Adagio of the quintet in D major. Nothing can be added to such 
praise. With Bériot the most difficult passages disappear beneath the 
ease of their execution. No lovelier tone can be mated to greater purity 
of pitch. Purity of intonation is the prime qualification of the instru- 
mentalist. The following anecdote indicates to what perfection Bériot 
carries this. One day he was rehearsing at my house the first movement 
of the Rode concerto in A major. The first solo is in double-stops. They 
were in perfect tune, and we complimented him on the fact. Thereupon 
he drew the bow across the empty strings of his violin, to see if they were 
in tune—and the E-string was a quarter of a tone too low. This instinc- 
tive feeling for true pitch, which unconsciously makes one place one’s 
fingers so as to correct the pitch of strings out of tune, is a very curious 
phenomenon in musical execution. 


Hector BEerwioz 


It would seem that an irresistible passion for any art should form 
a guaranty for brilliant success therein. Such is not invariably the case. 
Without going further afield in search of instances, whereof there is no 
lack, I read yesterday (June 6, 1845) in the newspapers that a young man 
belonging to a good family in Paris abandoned it, despite the liveliest 
opposition, to embrace the career of an opera-composer; he gave it up 
after two years of unbroken ill success, but could not resist resuming it. 
Again forced to renounce it, he finally went to work for a living. But 
his passion outlived his downfall. In the workroom he was incessantly 
declaiming, and soon became the laughing-stock of his comrades. Then 
he betook himself to another factory, where the same habits caused the 
same jests. At last the poor young fellow lost his mind, and sent a 
bullet through his brain. 

Fortunately, M. Berlioz did not get so far, although he became a 
composer against his parents’ wishes. 

Excuse an abrupt transition! Would you be a great musician or 
a great painter? Become a journalist. You will be a member of that 
puissant brotherhood, veritable Jesuits as regards literary and artistic 
reputations. It is a Mutual Aid Society, and the more its members 
fear or envy one another, the more they laud each other to the skies. 
It’s a game of do ut des. And do not imagine that these interested praises 
are barren of results for those who are their object. The ignorant portion 
of the public (and that is the vast majority) ends by believing what it 
is told incessantly, day after day. The government, which knows how 
strongly the press affects public opinion, when it hears itself accused of 
non-appreciation of some artist’s talent, of granting him neither protec- 
tion nor encouragement, yields to these importunate demands, and 
sometimes confides work of importance to those who can perform it but 
inadequately. 
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M. Berlioz writes the music articles for the “Journal des Débats,”’ 
and other far more trenchant ones for a sheet devoted to his art. Hence, 
he is proclaimed as a great composer, as an uncomprehended genius, but 
his self-confidence is such, that these assertions add nothing to his own 
convictions. 

CHERUBINI 
Marie-Louis-Charles-Zénobie-Salvator 


Great composers are generally men of outward show. Their aptitude 
is innate, and more pronounced than that of any other manifestation of 
genius. To render it effective, no instruction foreign to music is posi- 
tively necessary. A musician accepts a libretto, of whose merits he is 
hardly ever fitted to judge; he accepts it on its author’s reputation, if 
his own admits him to partnership with the best “bookmaker.” All he 
knows about the stage is that he must divide up his numbers in such 
a way as not to make the dramatic action drag. There are many eminent 
_ composers who do not know even so much, and must unwillingly submit 
to the necessity of making “cuts” in their scores. A painter or sculp- 
tor must be familiar with the historians and the poets; the architect 
requires a variety of information. The composer needs only to under- 
stand the meaning of the words. To coin a word, one might call him a 
musicianer more properly than Mme. de la Sabliére applied the title of 
fablier to Lafontaine. The most convincing proof of this specialization 
is provided by the most comprehensive musical genius that ever lived; 
Mozart, apart from his compositions, was a perfect nonentity. 

However, there are numerous exceptions, and Cherubini is one of 
the most notable. He might have been a distinguished civic engineer, 
or painter, or botanist. His drawings are as well done as they can be 
without instruction and in brief moments of leisure. He did the same 
with playing cards, deftly utilizing the hearts and diamonds, and making 
of each card a little picture, finely composed and frequently very clever. 
He made me a set of this sort, full of mirth-provoking ideas. While 
suffering from a nervous disorder (1807-1809) he collected a fine 
herbarium. His illness was so aggravated that one stormy day, when 
I happened to be visiting him, he said to me: ‘“‘You see that black 
cloud coming up? When it passes over my head, it will make me suffer 
agonies!’”"—and directly afterward his entire aspect betrayed his 
sufferings. 

Cherubini was not successful. His operas, with the exception of 
Les deux Journées,' did not hold the stage, so tiresome were the libretti. 
He had nothing but his position as Inspector of the Conservatoire, with 
housing, and his family consisted of his wife and three children. The 
ruler of France neglected him completely; this sufficiently indicates the 
cause of his malady. 

This neglect on Napoleon’s part was due to an answer from Cheru- 
bini which vexed him. It was the truth, none the less, but a truth which 
might better have been left unsaid. Cherubini had received the com- 
mission to compose a grand funeral piece on the decease of General 


1Les deux Journées ou le Porteur d’Eau (The Watercarrier), lyric comedy in three 
= book by Bouilly; produced for the first time at the ThéAtre Feydeau on Jan. $1 
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Hoche. The First Consul assisted at its execution in the Conservatoire, 
occupying the State box.! After the performance the composer paid 
him a visit there, according to custom. Napoleon, instead of compli- 
menting him, remarked: ‘Monsieur Cherubini, you have made a mis- 
take, your music is far too noisy; profound grief is essentially monotone.” 
In this ungracious observation there lies some truth, and also some error. 
Long-continued sorrow may, in a single individual, manifest itself in 
monotone; but how can it be effectively expressed by masses, by the 
people, by soldiers, if it does not break out, and if one limit it to a mono- 
' tone whose outward expression is always cold? This Cherubini felt, 
and without foreseeing the consequence of his response, he replied: 
“IT see, General, the music you like is the kind which does not hinder you 
from reflecting on affairs of State.” 

From that moment, Cherubini was totally ignored. He decided to 
abandon Paris for Vienna. It was at the time of the first occupation 
of that city (in 1805) by Napoleon that the Duke of Bassano made him 
feel that it was a reproach for France that a renowned composer, who had 
made it his adoptive country, and had devoted his talents to it since 1788, 
should be reduced to seeking a livelihood ina foreign land. Crescentini? 
generously took advantage of his favored position to support this opinion. 
Napoleon was no musician—although it is said that he played the viola 
a little in his youth. His musical memories were bounded by the reign 
of Paesiello in Italian, melodies and harmonies of a tranquil kind. He 
considered more clangorous compositions ill conceived and disorderly; 
he did not understand them, and doubtless learned with astonishment 
that Cherubini was a European celebrity. In the end he allowed him 
an honorable remuneration and recalled him to Paris. 

We may be allowed to make a few observations on his works. The 
impressions produced by a work of art, when stated in good faith, are 
always excusable, even though they may not be well founded. 

Haydn and Beethoven held the productions of Cherubini in highest 
esteem; that suffices for their praise. He was one of the most proficient 
contrapuntists of Europe. His scores are admirable in the working-out 
of the harmony, and this working-out gave him so little trouble that he 
ordinarily instrumented them of evenings, while conversation was going 
on around him. Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the impor- 
tance of studies of the musical classics. He hada gift for writing ensemble 
compositions. In these he developed all the grandeur, the nobility, the 
loftiness, to which the art can attain. The finales of Médée, of Le Mont 
Saint-Bernard, of Lodoiska, seem like presentations of the monumental 
scenes created by the brush of John Martin. His quartets (in I Viag- 
giatori felici and Lodoiska) and trios (in Faniska’ and L’ Italiana in Londra, 


1“The Funeral Hymn on the Death of General Hoche,” by Marie-Joseph de Chénier 
and Cherubini, performed at the Champ de Mars on le 10 vendémiaire an VI (Oct. 1, 1797). 
Ten days later the Thédtre de la République et des Arts (the Opéra) repeated it, and 

rformed it five times. It was probably in the theatre that the little scene mention 
y M. de Trémont occurred. 

2Girolamo Crescentini (1769-1846), one of the most remarkable of Italian male 
sopranos. Napoleon, having heard him in Vienna in 1806, conferred on him the Order 
of the Iron Crown, and took him along. He left the stage in 1812. 

3Médée (1797) and Lodoiska (1791), like nearly all Cherubini’s French operas, 
were brought out at the Théatre Feydeau. Faniska was given at Vienna in 1806. 
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etc.) are of the first rank, and all these numbers, when executed away 
from the stage, lose none of their beauty. He did not succeed so well 
with duets, and still less with arias. Here the melody, in general, is 
lacking in freedom; they are too long, and their construction is too com- 
plicated and fatiguing for the voices. This may be owing, in part, to 
the period during which he did most of his work for the French stage. 
The storms of the Revolution had accustomed people to strong emotions; 
a total metamorphosis had taken place both in libretti and in music. 
The former were no longer comédies 4 ariettes, but melodramas which 
did not tolerate simple melodies and yet more simple orchestration. 
Hymns to liberty, songs of victory, oaths of hatred for tyrants, performed 
at the national festivals in the open air, had equally accustomed 
composers to noisy ensemble music. 

The injustice of men and material privations are very rarely allied 
with philanthropy in persons who have long suffered from them; on the 
contrary, they develop egotism. Cherubini’s was very highly developed. 
Two curious examples are appended. Zimmermann was already so 
much in request as a piano-teacher, when studying composition under 
Cherubini, that he owned a cabriolet. Being partial to his master, who 
at that time was poor, he lent him his cabriolet twice weekly to carry 
him to the Jardin des Plantes, where he gathered specimens for his her- 
barium. One day when it was raining in torrents Zimmermann went 
to Cherubini to request him to dispense with the vehicle for once, 
otherwise he could not give his lessons. 

“T am very sorry, my friend, but I cannot miss my session.” 

“Well, dear master, take the cabriolet; I will content myself with 
your umbrella, which I beg you to lend me.” 

“Amico, you know the proverb: Lend neither your wife, nor your 
horse, nor your razor; to these I add my umbrella.” 

Zimmermann got wet, and missed some of his lessons. 

The second anecdote is still more delectable. Cherubini had no 
special liking for his son-in-law, M. Tureas. A friend came for a visit 
of condolence on the death of the latter, and found Cherubini very 
downcast. 

“How are you feeling?” he asked. 

“Very badly.” 

“T understand—such a grievous loss!”’ 

“Tt is not that.” 

“Good heavens! what is it then?” 

“My chocolate does not agree with me.” 


Grétry (André-Ernest-Modeste) 


Member of the Institute, etc. 
(1741-1813) 


One of the cherished memories of my youth is the friendship that 
Grétry bore me. All kindly old men love young people who show them 
proper deference. 

No one ever carried self-esteem—in all good faith, blandly and in- 
offensively, quite in accord with his character—to a higher pitch than 
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Grétry. Louis XIV said, “L’état, c’est moi.” Grétry thought, “La 
musique, c’est moi.” He occupied himself with no music but his own, 
and hardly knew any other. That may be seen in the Essais sur la 
Musique, a copy of which was sent him with an M substituted for L in 
the title, thus making it read Essais sur Ma Musique. 

The theatre of the Opéra-Comique having set aside his works for a 
long time, he felt greatly hurt; Elleviou again put on several of them. 
Grétry, in a huff at the direction, refused the boxes which they offered 
him, but never failed to hire one every time that one of his pieces was 
played. While I was in Paris, he almost always gave me a seat with 
him, and it was a satisfaction to witness the pleasure he experienced. 
However, he was not particular concerning the perfection of the perform- 
ance; his memory dwelt on the celebrated actors of his time; Elleviou 
himself made no striking impression on him. He was wholly absorbed 
in his music. He was even less familiar with recent compositions than 
with those contemporaneous with his younger days, but he knew that 
their harmony was fuller and more sonorous. So he would remark, 
“They have placed the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on the 
stage.”” Emptiness of harmony was, in truth, Grétry’s weak point. Al- 
though he says, in his Essais, that he studied fugue and counterpoint, 
he showed little skill in them, and his rare and clever orchestral effects 
were not suggested by study. The Count de Vaudreuil, who possessed 
excellent musical taste, wittily observed of his scores, ““A coach and six 
might be driven between the first violin and the bass.” 

On my first trip to Germany, in 1802, I saw several of his operas, 
the accompaniments of which had already been touched up. In France 
at that time this was considered a mutilation; this wrong notion has been 
dissipated, and the public has enthusiastically received the revival of 
Richard Ceur-de-Lion with the accompaniments “‘retouched” by Adolphe 
Adam. Mozart, who had a great admiration for Hindel, added wind- 
instruments to The Messiah, thereby rendering a service to art.' 

Grétry abounds in charming melodies, and distinguishes himself 
especially by the intelligent application of music to the sense of the words. 
Nevertheless, few of his works would to-day attain the success of the 
revival of Richard, because they are what were then called comédies a 
ariettes, and people did not insist that the poet should provide for en- 
semble numbers and grand finales for the fuller display of the composer's 
science. 

Familiar intercourse with Grétry was delightful. He had a wonder- 
fully sweet disposition, a keen and sensitive mind. His sole—very 
innocent—foible was, that he thought himself to be a philosophic writer. 
When he ceased working for the theatre, he busied himself with a long- 
breathed work whose title I have forgotten, and whose fundamentals 
were not derived from the philosophy of Voltaire. Both in form and style 
it was mediocre. At his death he left no less than six volumes of writings 
which his heirs were quite unable to turn to account; they have probably 
been sold as waste paper. 


1The ideas here expressed by Trémont are characteristic of the musical esthetics 
of his period. It is true that nothing less than the reorchestrations by Adolphe Adam 
was required for the revival, under Louis Philippe, both at court and in the town, of 
several works by the old composer. 
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Our good Grétry, in his innocent self-esteem, fancied that he was 
writing for posterity!—In order not to plume myself on the friendship 
he felt for me, I shall modestly attribute it to the circumstance that, 
after spending several summers in the chalet which he had built near 
the hermitage of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (of which he was the owner), 
I quite frequently, and to his great satisfaction, visited him in his study, 
where I listened with deference to nearly an hour’s reading of his manu- 
script. I wished to stop him, as he had very weak lungs and was subject 
to fits of blood-spitting. “‘No, no,” he rejoined, ““you comprehend me, 
and that is enough to prevent it from injuring me. Only don’t tell my 
wife, for she would scold me.” 

What a great many people termed my “patience” was due to the 
irresistible attraction which I have always felt for persons of a mild and 
inoffensive disposition, and his was precisely one of that kind. So I 
was more than repaid for my slight sacrifice by the pleasure I gave to the 
good old man. His family took care of him and was fond of him, but, 
without letting them feel it, he considered that they did not appreciate 
him as a writer. 

This weakness of Grétry’s, in believing himself a thinker and a man 
of letters, shows how inadequate mind alone is to produce a fine work. 
Still, his neglected work possessed one rare merit, namely, that it was 
produced by a musician. Musical genius is so highly specialized, and 
so wholly apart from any other production of the intellect, that it requires 
neither instruction nor ideas outside of its peculiar domain. All the 
composer needs is to understand the meaning of the words. The rest, 
melody and harmony, belongs exclusively to his art. 

As I said before, Grétry took no interest in music other than his own. 
One evening when Mme. de Montgeroult had come to see him at the 
hermitage, he thought himself bound to request her to play something 
on the piano. She played only an Adagio by Mozart, but with such 
feeling as to draw tears to the eyes. He whispered to me, “My friend, 
I shall surely die of an Adagio.” 

He often made witty repartees, but they were as kindly as his dis- 
position. When any society presented itself at the Tuileries, Napoleon 
had the unpleasant habit of asking members with whom he was perfectly 
well acquainted, “What is your name?” He put this question for the 
fifth or sixth time to Grétry, who answered, ““My name is still Grétry, 
Sire.” —At subsequent presentations, N apoleon did not ask him again. 


Liszt 


. The opera of Don Sanche, which Liszt brought out in 1825, 
proved that he ought to stick to the piano. He became one of the great- 
est executants that are to be heard. His playing is eccentric, uneven, 
very free in rhythm, but admirable when he is in the mood. His tone- 
quality is not the finest we know, but in power of interpretation he is in 
the first rank. When at his best, his expression is most sublimely 
pathetic. By his playing of Beethoven’s Funeral March at my house 
one day he brought tears to the eyes of some ten professional mu- 
sicians. On another occasion I saw Chopin, who was seated beside me, 
weeping; that is certainly eloquent testimony. 
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M. Liszt is the greatest sight-reader living. There is no manuscript, 
however intricate or slovenly, that he cannot read prima vista with 
absolute clarity. 

He is reputed to be capricious, a seeker after effect, seating himself 
at the piano with an affected pantomime. I must emphatically protest 
against this inculpation, because towards me—a simple amateur having 
nothing to offer him but my admiration for his talent—he has invariably 
shown himself wholly natural and obliging. 

His enemies call him a mountebank, fain to attract attention, skilled 
in the preparation of dramatic receptions on coming to town and ovations 
on his departure. If this were true, what harm would it do? Are not 
all demonstrations of this sort voluntary? Are there none whose genius 
is unappreciated from inability to set it in the proper light? Is not any 
public exercise of a faculty, in the last analysis, an industry, and—when 
the methods employed injure no one—is one blamable for making the 
most of it? A charlatan, who deceives and injures by the nostrums 
he sells, is properly liable to punishment; but the charlatanism which, 
speculating on pleasure and not on health, opens purses that might be 
closed at will and extorts a tribute of admiration that might be withheld, 
strikes me as very innocuous. 

It requires robust self-confidence to launch, as a pioneer, a concert- 
program solely of one’s own, where nothing is heard but one’s piano! But 
the crowd and the success are great, so the venture is justified. 

I can conceive of an exhibition of several pictures by the same 
painter, this is for tranquil contemplation, directed at a series of varied 
subjects;—but seven piano-pieces, in a row, one after the other!—One 
must be able to exert a singular fascination over the audience if they 
are not to go home quite prostrated. M. Liszt is such an enchanter. 

He is generous and charitable; no doubt he does a great deal of good 
with ostentation, but it is asserted that he also does a great deal without 
the slightest ostentation; so may he receive due gratitude! 


MapamMe MALIBRAN 


Madame Malibran was a great musician; her voice united the com- 
pass of contralto and soprano with wonderful skill in coloratura. Both 
in her singing and her acting, everything was all’ improvvista. As she 
neither sang nor acted the same réle twice in the same manner, her study 
reduced itself to an exercise of memory, swayed solely by the impulse of 
the moment. It was perfection—unpremeditated, many-sided, never 
calculated or monotonous. 

Aside from the dreadful accident that caused her death, it could 
easily be foreseen that the career of so exceptional a talent would be brief. 
Never could it be more truthfully said, that the blade wore out the sheath. 
One must be thoroughly familiar with the art of song to understand how 
stage-performance fatigues the voice. A lyric actor who seeks to pre- 
serve his voice must sing on the stage as he would at a concert, that is, 
almost without movements of the body. Of this we have an example 
in Rubini, the most proficient tenor of our time. Italian audiences 
were so convinced of this necessity, that they excused their singers from 
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all dramatic action. It was the Pasta, and more especially the Malibran, 
who accustomed them to the twofold might of gesture and song. 

Now let us enter into some details concerning the private life of the 
latter. 

Though one of her ardent admirers, I was not personally acquainted 
with her; the following incident brought us together. She occupied a 
rather small apartment in the rue d’Artois (Laffitte). Being too young 
to live there alone, Madame Naldi acted as her chaperon. In this apart- 
ment she gave a soirée which was to end with an acted proverb, in which 
she took the réle of an Englishwoman. Sought after by the best society— 
the question was, Who will be invited? The limitations of her rooms 
obliged her to make many malcontents. One of these latter—who, 
I have reason to believe, belonged to the British Embassy— caused the 
insertion in Calignani’s Messenger of a bitter diatribe in which she was 
accused of ridiculing the English. This was a falsehood; but, as she 
was on the eve of departing for London to fill an engagement, the article 
might well have exposed her to a brutal reception from the public. I 
made no doubt that her friends would immediately reply to this attack. 
A week passed without reply. Indignant at her enemies and friends 
alike, I sent to an English newspaper a categorical refutation, and had 
some difficulty in getting it published. Then I betook myself to Mme. 
Malibran, and asked her why she could wait so long to defend herself 
against an imputation which might do her the greatest harm in London. 

“T knew nothing of this attack,” she told me, “having made it a rule 
to read no papers whatever, whether they speak well or ill of me.”—“But 


your friends, Madame?”’—“You have shown me Monsieur, that they 
are where I could not have expected to meet with them. So you think 
it necessary to answer?”’—“‘The answer is made, Madame—here it is, you 


have only to assure yourself, before your departure for London, that it 
has been published in the London papers.” 

In this way we became acquainted. 

Of native purity of soul, and not in the least coquettish, one morning 
when she had invited me to meet her at a rehearsal, after which I was to 
present her to the duchess of X., we got into her carriage. She pointed 
at one of the pockets, containing a multitude of letters, saying, “Look 
here! Every day when I go out my portier hands me as many as that, 
but I read none of them—they are all alike, ‘protections’ and propositions 
that are offensive to me; I was born for a sincere and honorable engage- 
ment.” 

She loved Bériot. Her marriage with M. Malibran was annulled 
in 1835. She married the man of her choice. 

Her keen impressionability to music had not been blunted, as hap- 
ra to the majority of professionals. Having come to my house to 

ear compositions by Fesca, which Bériot played to perfection, she left 
her place while he was playing the Adagio of the D-major quintet to 
stand behind Bériot’s chair, and followed the music with eyes brimming 
with tears. At that time she had no thoughts of marrying him. 

In those days the ThéAtre-Italien of Paris possessed two gifted women 
whose like will probably never again be found together—Mme. Malibran 
and Mlle. Sontag. The less demonstrative character of the latter caused 
a decided coolness between the two for a long time. This could not 
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have been due to rivalry, so entirely distinctive was the superiority of 
each. Maria put an end to this constraint by falling around Mlle. 
Sontag’s neck. Thenceforward, instead of never appearing in the same 
operas, they were seen together in Tancredi, and no greater pleasure was 
ever served up to connoisseurs of music. 

How can one be the possessor of a great talent, and not be the target 
of envious malice? This went so far as to aver that Mme. Malibran 
drank to excess! With certain Italian singers who unite warmth of 
conception to florid execution, the larynx tires speedily. In order to 
reinvigorate it the singer, just before going on, takes a small glass of 
some stimulating wine, such as Madeira or sherry. Some of them, 
slaves of habit and feeling no effect from so small a quantity, augment 
it by degrees up to a species of intoxication. But this happens only 
toward the end of their theatrical career, and the Malibran possessed 
every advantage of her youth. When, during musical soirées, she felt 
the need of drinking, she put a spoonful of Madeira wine into a glass of 
water—and that was the extent of her bibulous excesses! 

I frequently visited her in her box at the theatre between acts. One 
evening I found her alone and greatly agitated. ‘What is the matter?” 
I asked.—‘‘Your Parisians are odious,” she replied, “they say that I 
get drunk.”—And, without giving me time to respond, she took a flask 
out of a cupboard by the chimney, opened my mouth with her fingers, 
and poured in a mouthful which I had perforce to swallow. ‘‘Now you can 
tell them,” she added, “what I get drunk on.”—It was a detestable sweet- 
and-sour mixture, that tasted to me like honey mingled with an acid. 

Incapable of taking precautions in the care of her health or voice, 
she led a life destructive of both. She was passionately fond of horse- 
back riding, and would gallop for hours together in the Bois de Boulogne, 
even on days when she was to appear on the stage. On these days she 
dined two hours earlier than Bériot. Once, while he was at table with 
their friend Troupenas,' she joined them in the diningroom. “Marie,” 
said Bériot, “‘you are tired to death, you will never be able to sing this 
evening.” —“‘Yes I shall!” was her answer, “this is what will make me 
sing.” And before they had time to prevent her, she seized the mustard- 
pot and swallowed half its contents. .. . 

She left the Théatre-Italien in Paris in 1834, and was then continu- 
ously engaged in Italy and England, where she aroused equal enthusiasm. 
In the former country, whose chief delight is vocal music, she was known 
even in the villages. In her usual eccentric fashion, she made the greater 
part of her journeys on the seat with the coachman, and the peasants who 
knew her would cry out as she passed, ‘‘Evviva! viva la Malibran!” 

Despite her disorderly mode of life, she kept order in money matters; 
she left 700,000 francs. Of two children born of her marriage with 
Bériot, one is dead and the other is in its father’s charge. 


MEYERBEER (Giacomo) 


The son of a wealthy banker in Berlin, and the brother of Michael 
Beer, a dramatic poet of talent, whom he has had the misfortune to lose, 
and from whom he inherited a considerable fortune. This often proves 


1A music-publisher in Paris. 
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a hindrance to the development of talent, whereas poverty acts as a 
stimulus; happily, in Meyerbeer’s case, it had a contrary effect. Al- 
though born a Jew, he has not employed his mental powers—which are 
great—in financial speculations, but has applied his large income to the 
development of the musical genius which has earned him European 
celebrity; in his case it may be said that not slender assistance, but 
abundant aid, does great good. 

A pupil of the sapient Abbé Vogler, like Weber, his fellow-scholar, 
he became an adept in the science of harmony. His composer’s début 
was made in 1811 at the age of 17. He left for Italy in 1815, and during 
two years applied himself to the study of the old masters. At Padua, 
in 1817, he brought out Romilda e Costanza, which was criticized as 
lacking in new ideas. Then he attempted, in Emma di Resburgo, to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the eighteenth-century Italian composers, bestow- 
ing everything on the melody and hardly anything on the harmony. This 
work was applauded in Italy and several German cities, but hissed in 
Berlin, his birthplace, where he was found fault with for not seeking 
after originality. But originality is difficult of attainment in music, 
without going to bizarre extremes. 

Rossini had just introduced a novel element into the art of music. 
So Meyerbeer renounced the old style in favor of the new. Margherita 
d’Angit, and more especially Il Crociato, are colored accordingly. This 
latter opera won general success and assured its author’s reputation, 
except as an original composer. 

A new era now opens for Meyerbeer’s talent. It is by means of 
French operas that he is to set the seal on his renown. For this renown 
was not yet so firmly established that he was requested, as a favor, to 
write for our stage. However, he obtained a poem from Scribe, Robert 
le Diable, intended for the Opéra-Comique. The music was already 
‘written when the discovery was made that the work was adapted for the 
Grand Opéra only. The poet remodelled the book, arranging the poem 
for recitatives. ‘The musician had still more alterations to make. M. 
Véron, the new Director since the July Revolution, showed greater 
hesitancy than his predecessor, M. Luber, who had not taken over the 
directorship on speculation;' conditions were generally unfavorable for 
the theatres. At such times it is the “boosters” who help the most; 
success was “‘prepared”’ like that of a battle by a skillful general who 
leaves nothing to chance. Barring the difference in the means employed, 
there is a great similarity between the strategy of Meyerbeer, in music, 
and that of the Duke of Wellington. The latter took a sporting chance 
only in the battle of Waterloo, and Chance, personified by Bliicher and 
his army corps, awarded him the victory. Meyerbeer’s chequered ex- 
periences in Germany and Italy have served to make him more cautious; 
he has employed the methods that the Marshal de Trivulci indicated 
to Francois I. by the same word thrice repeated. 

We see in what has preceded, and we shall see in that which follows, 
possibly nothing more than side-scene gossip. This is not to be despised 
when one desires to say something that has not been printed concerning 


‘Lubbert was Director of the Opéra from 1826 to 1831. The legendary Doctor 
Véron, author of the ‘Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris,” succeeded him on March 2, 
1831, and retained the direction until August 15, 1835. 
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this celebrated artist. It would be a waste of time and paper to repeat 
the eulogiums which the press has carried to the ends of the earth. So 
here we confine ourselves to the réle of a retailer of tittle-tattle. In 
this we see nothing degrading, for it gives rise to certain reflections on 
the most efficacious method of instructing the public and forming their 
judgment. 

This method is the constant and well-directed employment of the 
press. Has it not made Eugéne Delacroix the foremost among contem- 
porary painters, and the Pate de Regnaud the superlative pectoral?— 
After that, who can doubt its power! 

It is the familiar tale of the passionate press-agent, and “it pays to 
advertise.” 

Now, our side-scene gossips affirm that Meyerbeer is as fond of 
clinking coin as any Hebrew can be; not to spend it for display conform- 
able to his fortune, but to employ it liberally in the punctilious pursuit 
of the ways and means hereinbefore alluded to. This is the procedure of a 
man of brains and good judgment, who knows his time well. 

Accordingly, it is calculated that the “presents” distributed among 
the journalists to insure due praise for Robert le Diable and Les Huguenots 
amounted to one hundred thousand francs. . . . A devoted friend, who 
knows how greatly what Montaigne called la science de la gueule (the 
science of palate-tickling) adds to the science of the press-notice, unites 
excellent dinners with the sending of those minor furnishings which are 
likewise appurtenant to the table, such as silver dishes, tea services, and 
other bagatelles that mend the pens miraculously—all these stimulants 
proffered with a due observance of the proprieties. 

Monsieur X. received 10,000 francs for providing the poem of an 
opera intended for translation into German. I mention this transaction, 
in which there is nothing exorbitant, only because it is anything but 
flattering to the Germar librettists, and a compliment paid to French 
letters. Our literature of the first rank is somewhat neglected, but our 
authors of operas and vaudevilles maintain their supremacy side by side 
with our marchandes de modes. 

The sum of 6000 francs was sent to one of our cleverest feuilletonists 
with the ingratiating message that “it had been said” that this amount 
would be of use to him just then. An acquaintance with letters not 
being incompatible with an understanding for figures, the journalist 
considered himself worth more than 6000 francs; he sent them back 
with the assurance that he did not need them. Then, the week following, 
he told the obliging lender that he was unexpectedly in urgent need of 
10,000 francs. His requirement was instantly met. 

Robert le Diable made the fortune of the Director of the Opéra. 
Then came Les Huguenots.1 The book was neither diversified nor divert- 
ing, and this was bound to affect the music. The Director was offered a 
good price for the first thirty representations, which left him a goodly 
profit over and above his expenses. The offer was eagerly accepted. 
All the boxes and stalls were tactfully allotted for the premiéres of these 
productions. The parterre [orchestra] seats were dispensed with equal 
care. The audience, no less grateful than the newspapers, applauded 


1The first representation of Robert took place on Nov. 21, 1831, that of Les Huguenots 
on Feb. 29, 1836. 
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the works to the echo. The paying public was impatient to enjoy them; 
several times they were informed that the theatre was sold out. 
As always happens, their curiosity was excited to the utmost. The 
remainder of the thirty representations sufficed to cover the expenses of 
the first ones, and the opera sped to success with full sails. 

Thus it is not enough to be a great composer, in the nineteenth 
century; worldly wisdom, and getting oneself into the limelight, are not 
less necessary. Rossini, who made no use of these musical aids, furnishes 
a striking example; his masterworks did not produce an income of over 
one thousand crowns; his fortune was derived from another source. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 
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THE ORNAMENTS IN BACH’S ORGAN 
WORKS 


By SUMNER SALTER 


VERY student of Bach sooner or later comes face to face 
with the question of how to play the various “graces,” or 
ornaments, which plentifully abound in all his compositions 

for the keyboard, and particularly characterize many of the 
organ chorales. 

These are not by any means mere superficial embellishments 
which may be omitted at the option of the player as incidental and 
unnecessary to the meaning and beauty of a given composition. 
This perhaps is true in some cases but they are comparatively rare. 
As a rule these “‘graces”’ are vitally ingrained in the thought and 
conception of the music and are fundamentally essential to a 
correct interpretation as well as an adequate understanding of the 
works. 

Emanuel Bach in his Versuch iiber die wahre Art das Clavier zu 
spielen, in 1752, says of them: 


They serve to connect the notes, they enliven them and when 
necessary give them a special emphasis; they help to elucidate the char- 
acter of the music; whether it be sad, cheerful, or otherwise, they always 
contribute their share to the effect. An indifferent composition may be 
improved by their aid, while without them even the best melody may 
appear empty and meaningless. 


It is difficult, in fact well-nigh impossible for us to com- 
prehend the facility and matter-of-fact ease with which these fea- 
tures of the music of and before the time of Bach were instinctively 
employed by the composers and players of the day. They were 
undoubtedly the result of two contributing causes; first, and pri- 
marily, the nature of the keyboard instruments then in use, and 
second, the common artistic tendency to embellishment and love 
of elaboration in detail and elegance in style prevalent in all art 
of the period. 

The French clavecinists were especially noted for this fond- 
ness for ornamentation and the practices they developed and adopt- 
ed became the traditions which were followed more or less closely 
by composers and players of the other countries. Among these 
French players Francois Couperin, (1668-1733), was perhaps the 
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most noted. He was a pupil of Chambonniéres, Court clavier 
player to Louis XIV, and the head of this early French school. 
Another pupil of Chambonniéres was Jean d’Anglebert, and both 
became players at the Court of Louis XIV, the former being also 
organist of the royal chapel. 

Couperin published four books of pieces for the clavecin, and 
more especially a harpsichord method in 1717, entitled L’ Art de 
toucher du clavecin. Of his compositions Weitzmann says: 


The highest part generally bears the principal melody, and this 
latter, like the inner parts and bass, is so overladen with appoggiaturas, 
trills, and other graces, that the melody, often in itself really elegant and 
graceful, appears as it were like a high-frizzed beauty, hidden by a richly 
wrought veil. 


D’Anglebert also published, (1689) a work under the following 
long-winded title: Piéces de clavecin avec la maniére de les jouer, 
diverses chaconnes, ouvertures, et autres airs de M. de Lully, mis 
sur cet. instrument, quelques fugues pour l’orgue, et les principes de 
laccompagnement. To quote Weitzmann again: 


In the collection was a set of 22 Variations on the theme of “‘Folies 
d’Espagne,” already treated in like manner by Corelli and later by Scar- 
latti; and the fugues for organ are strict and carefully wrought out. 


Bach is said to have been acquainted with the works of 
d’Anglebert and Couperin, and also with those of Nicolas de 
Grigny, organist at Rheims, whose Suite in A he copied. He also 
copied a Suite in F minor by the celebrated violinist and clavecin- 
ist, Dieupart, who died in i740, leaving six suites for the clavecin. 

Bach’s wonderful powers of assimilation of musical knowledge 
and material are well known. As a boy of ten he secretly took a 
book containing pieces by Froberger, (1605), Kerl, (1621), Buxte- 
hude, (1637), and Pachelbel, (1653), which his older brother, 
Johann Christoph, under whose tutelage he was, had denied him, 
and copied the entire contents in his room at night. Froberger 
was a pupil of the renowned Frescobaldi in Rome, probably the 
greatest clavier and organ player of his time. Kerl was a pupil 
of Carissimi, also in Rome, and of Buxtehude, the celebrated 
Danish organist at Liibeck in North Germany, while Pachelbel, 
the noted South German organist in Nuremberg, was educated 
in his native city. 

It was in this way, by industrious copying and study of these 
works of his predecessors, that Bach gained the greater part of his 
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schooling in composition and a practical knowledge of all that was 
known up to his time. In this way he acquired a sympathetic 
fondness for the refinements and delicacies of the ornaments and 
graces essentially belonging to the clavecin. Mention also should 
not be omitted of his thorough knowledge of the violin and the 
compositions of the great masters of the violin before his time, 
notably Vivaldi, gained in a similar way. Bach’s first lessons 
in music were given to him upon the violin by his father. 

It was because of this knowledge and practical skill as a player 
which he possessed as a foundation for the development of his 
marvelous melodic gifts that he was able to appropriate the various 
means of embellishment of the French School in a manner that 
gave supreme and unapproachable distinction to the examples of 
florid cantilena which he produced. 

A number of the organ chorales exemplify this highly ornate 
melodic treatment in a pre-eminent degree. The following may be 
mentioned as specially notable and deserving of intimate study :— 
“Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’,” “O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ 
Siinde gross,” “Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele” “Nun komm’, der 
Heiden Heiland,” “Vater unser im Himmelreich.” 

In all of these we find examples of the various signs tabulated 
by Johann Sebastian Bach for the benefit of his son Friedemann in 
the so-called “Clavier-biichlein,”’ begun at Céthen, 1720, as follows: 


Ay CS aw 
+ + : 
A Trillo* Mordent || Trillo and Mordent Cadence Double Cadence 


aw ow Gay 

lence 

A Idem and Mordent Idem 

Accent } Accent Accent — I accent and Trillo Idem 


‘tising) (falling) and Mordent 


* Trills are also indicated in Bach's works by the following signs: ow ¢ tr 


ae 
a 
= 

a 
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In a study of the chorales we meet the necessity of frequent 
variation from a strict application of the interpretations of the 
signs as there given. We find this procedure to be justified by the 
fact that Bach not only used the same signs to represent different 
things but used different signs to indicate the same thing; e. g. the 
first sign given in the table—aw, which Bach calls a frillo and is 
sometimes indicated by a ¢ or tr and often by a 4w, is frequently 
used to denote the Schneller, Pralltriller or Transient Shake, all 
old names for what is called in modern usage the Inverted 


Mordent; (ai and by some critics is said to be regarded in 


certain cases as a substitute for the Vorschlag or Appoggiatura:— 


Instances of both we find in “Nun komm’, der Heiden Hei- 
land” where the trillo sign: aw, occurs in bars 15, 24, 29, and 33, 
and may not reasonably be construed as intended for a trillo nor 
yet necessarily asd uplicating the use of the Vorschlag occurring in 
two figures in the fifth bar which is identical with bar 29, as given 
above. 

Similar instances occur in “O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde 
gross”; viz.: bar 4, next to the last note; bar 7, on the first g; bar 
9, in the first two groups; bar 11, in the second group; bar 12, in 
the second group; and bars 15 and 18 in the third groups. 

A recent American edition of this and other chorales of Bach 
deserving the weight of authority affords no indication of these or 
any other alternatives to the explanation of the ornaments given 
in the Clavier-biichlein table, which follows the Preface to the 
edition. In this a strict adherence to the interpretation of the 
signs given being quite impracticable, the player is left quite at 
sea as to a proper treatment of them. A similar variation is 
necessary in “Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele,” bars 54 and 70 
(where the intention of a Schneller in bar 54 is emphasized by the 
Mordent used to match it in the corresponding place in the next 
bar), and in “Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’,” bar 2, 4, 5, 6, and 
others containing a similar figure. 

These examples all correspond to the use of the same sign in 
the more familiar Two-voiced Invention No. 15, and many others. 
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Mention has already been made of the use of the aw in bar 
29 of “Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland” as possibly duplicating 
the Vorschlag in bar 5, which in the Best (Augener) edition appears 
as an Acciaccatura, (}). Edward Dannreuther in his exhaustive 
treatise on ““Ornamentation” intimates this possibility by present- 
ing this quotation from C. Ph. E. Bach: “A mere Vorschlag may 
be occasionally substituted for a Schneller or Pralltriller,” in con- 
nection with the two bars from the chorale in question, as follows: 


This intimation however, that J. S. Bach intended the same 
thing in this case is not by any means necessary, nor is it at all 
plausible, for it is not only inconsistent, but the use of the 4w asa 
Schneller would appear quite natural and effective as an ampli- 
fication of the Vorschlag; moreover it is not in accordance with the 
quotation, which permits a substitution of a Vorschlag for a 
Schneller but not the reverse. 

Here it seems appropriate to dwell somewhat upon the very 
essential point mentioned by Bach and emphatically inculcated 
by his son, C. Ph. Emanuel Bach, that in all cases of accessory 
(dissonant) notes as ornaments, as e. g. the beginning note of the 
trillo and all Vorschlége, (or, as Bach gives them in the Friedemann 
Bach table, their equivalents,—‘‘Accents,”) the accessory note 
must be firmly accented, according to the length of time allowed, 
and be struck precisely on the beat. A thorough understanding 
of this point and strict adherence to it in practice will make clear 
the mistake of construing the Vorschlag as an Acciaccatura. 
Further reference to this important point will be made later in the 
consideration of the “Accent” signs. 

Edward Dannreuther in his ‘Musical Ornamentation’’ men- 
tions the puzzling ambiguity in the use of aw and ¢ or tr for shake, 


Written Invention No. 15 

4 Played > => > 

= ad 
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Pralltriller and Schneller, and quotes the following from the Well- 


tempered Clavichord, Book I, Prel. XII, saying; gerry 


Though the signs are identical there can be no doubt that the first 
stands for the Schneller, or transient shake, and the second for a regular 
shake, thus:— 


The wide range of possibility in interpreting this ornament, 
the critical determination of the influence of the context, the 
effect of tempo movement, accent, and melodic outline, serve to 
magnify the difficulty of properly performing any of these greater 
chorales in which ornamentation has been carried to such a lux- 
uriant extreme and is such a vitally essential element in their 
structure and wonderful beauty. There is no question but that 
the perplexities attending the proper treatment of the various 
ornaments, and also unfamiliarity with, if not ignorance of the 
alto and tenor clefs frequently employed in them, have unfortu- 
nately prevented organists from giving their attention to these 
incomparable examples of pure lyric composition for the organ. 

The other embellishment signs given in the “table” of the 
“Clavier-biichlein,” with the single exception of the two forms of 
so called Accents, are less doubtful in character and subject to 
uniformly consistent interpretation. While by no means com- 
prehending the variety in use by Bach’s predecessors they include 
the most of those he himself employed and are not difficult of 
understanding or of execution in detached form when once the 
essential features of the trillo and the so-called Cadence, (Doppel- 
schlag or Turn) have been comprehended and practically applied. 
The Mordent requires no special comment and the Trillo-and- 
Mordent is a logical combination of the two. The Cadence, it 
will be noted, is a combination of the two forms of Accents, and in 
the four forms of the Double-cadence the direction of the initial 
line in the sign, as also the absence or presence of the Mordent at 
the close, determines the form of the figure. This direction of the 
curve in the initial line, it will be noticed, corresponds with the 
direction of the curve in the Accent signs. A curve or line from 
below corresponds to a rising “accent,” and makes the equivalent 
of an inverted “‘cadence”’ or turn, which is not mentioned by Bach 
but implied in the Doppel-cadence. 
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Accents, in their form as indicated in the “table” are of rare oc- 
currence, being found only in a few of the chorales, as follows, viz.: 
—in the Bach Gesellschaft edition (Vol. XX V-2), of ““Wenn wir in 
héchsten Nothen sein” and ““O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross,” 
the Peters Ed. of which gives them written out as appoggiaturas; 
in “Komm’ heiliger Geist” and “Allein in der sei Ehr’.” 

This infrequent use is possibly due to the fact that a close 
adherence to strict rules of contrapuntal treatment would forbid 
their employment in polyphonic writing, whereas in the freer and 
essentially lyric treatment of the chorale melodies it was possible 
to employ them without violence to the purity of the voice lead- 
ings and no device might be regarded as too ornate to enrich the 
composition. Certain it is that in these chorales under con- 
sideration we have such examples of elaborate cantilena and pro- 
fusely embellished melody as have never elsewhere been matched 
in organ literature. 

As has been said, Accents are practically appoggiaturas, (Ger- 
man—V orschlége), and as such come upon the beat of the principal 
note. While the indication given in the “Table” as to the exe- 
cution of them is simple and perfectly clear it is not surprising to 
find in a study of the application of them a conflict of critical 
opinion. Hence we find that while in the Bach Gesellschaft Ed. 
they are employed in “Wenn wir in héchsten Néthen sein” and 
*“O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde Gross,” in the Peters Ed. of the 
same chorales the notation of the equivalent appoggiaturas is 
given. In “Komm’ heiliger Geist,” Bach Ges. Ed., occur three 
from below and one from above, and in the Peters Ed. the same 
are given with the exception of the one from above which is written 
out as an appoggiatura. The chorale “Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei 
Ehr’”’ is unique in its exhibition of them, no less than thirty of 
them being employed. 

A. Pirro, in his “Johann Sebastian Bach, the organist and his 
works for the organ,” referring to the ornaments given in Bach’s 
“Table,” says of the Accent: 

We find it employed, at least in organ compositions, only in an 
arrangement of the chorale “Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr’”’ (Gloria in 
excelsis). No piece could be more elaborated than this one; and in it are 
introduced a majority of the signs employed by Bach; we borrow from 
Mr. E. Dannreuther’s interesting work, “Musical Ornamentation,” 
the transcription of the first six measures of this chorale, fully written 
out. Such an example will be more instructive than all we could say 


1Jn this transcription of Mr. Dannreuther’s, I have indicated the location of the 
accent signs by stars. It is difficult to account for the inconsistency in the treatment 
of those on the last eighth beat of bars one and three.—S. S. 
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upon this subject, if the reader will take pains to compare this inter- 
pretation with the musical text as found in the well-known editions:— 


Adagio 


Reference to the Dannreuther treatise discloses the first men- 
tion of this chorale in connection with a consideration of the 
Nachschlag or After-beat. This, he says, is “a grace expressed by 
means of a little hook, similar to the hook of a Vorschlag, but so 
placed as to follow one main note and precede another, thus forming 
a link between notes descending in thirds, or in seconds—”’; and 
after three simple illustrations, not quotations, the first of which is 
sufficient for our purpose, viz.— 


Written Played 
he says:—“J. S. Bach does not 


make much use of it, but he has it in some important pieces and 
students of his works cannot ignore it.’”’ He then presents the 
first strain of the chorale “Allein Gott in der Hth’ sei Ehr’”’ as 
follows: 


‘Written 


Adagio 


In this he has very strangely placed the accent marks or hooks 
nearer to the preceding than to the following notes in a manner 
not justified by the editions of the Bach Gesellschaft or Peters, nor 
yet of Best in the Augener edition. This would seem to be with 
the evident purpose to establish a fictitious ground for the inter- 
pretation given, in spite of the fact that in the next example, from 
the Flute sonata in E major, viz.— 


* * 

= 

Au Played 
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the Vorschlage or “tiny notes,” the equivalents of Accents, are 
placed close to the following notes. 

Mr. Dannreuther has previously devoted several pages to a 
discussion of the Vorschlag, with many illustrations of various 
uses by Bach, grouped under separate headings treating severally 
of the short and the long Vorschlag. He says:—Vorschlége 
whether short or long pertain to the time of the main note and 
receive the stress, thus— 


“Abundant proof that appoggiature when expressed by hooks or 
by little notes are generally short can be adduced from the scores 
of Bach’s cantatas.” He then presents examples of short Vor- 
schlége as follows:—from the Johannes Passion, Arie: ‘““Ach mein 
Sinn,”— 


Written Played 


Prel. C sharp maj. W. T. Clav. B’k I,— 


and the following from Prel. XXIII, B’k 2, W. T. Clav. as Vor- 
schlége “written out as semi-quavers:”— 


then after two vocal examples instances the 8th and 9th bars from 


Adagio 
6. 
— 
— 
— — — 
A A 
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the chorale ‘“‘Vater unser im Himmelreich,” Bach Ges. Vol. III 
(Peters Ed. Vol. VII, No. 52)— 


The following matter discussing the treatment of the long 
Vorschlag is not pertinent to our present inquiry save in so far as 
it corroborates the conviction that the construction of the Accent 
signs in the “Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr’ ” as Nachschlége is 
a misinterpretation and quite contrary to the intention of Bach 
and the true spirit and meaning of the music. The incongruity is 
plainly manifest in a comparison of the two illustrations, the one 
from the Prelude XXIII just given and the other from the chorale 
—‘‘Allein Gott in der Hoh’ ” shortly preceding. 

The question as to why Bach should have used the two means 
of expressing the same thing is not specially important but that 
the effect intended in both cases is practically the same can hardly 
be questioned with reason. 

The same considerations apply in a comparison of the “Vater 
unser” and “Allein Gott.” 

Pirro, in his “J. S. Bach, the organist,” previously mentioned, 
after the quotation from Dannreuther of the first four bars of the 
latter chorale says: 

This is evidently a species of appoggiatura, as also in the chorale 
“Vater unser im Himmelreich,” (Clavier-iibung Part III). But in this 
case Bach uses a special notation:—(then follows the first bar of the 
example previously given). In his Method for clavecin Ph. E. Bach, 
in speaking of a similar figure, thus explains it: “The first note of this 
figure must not be made too short, if the tempo be slow or moderate; 
for the second would then be held too long. It should be gently dwelt 
upon, not suddenly hammered.” 


Here let us revert to the remark of Mr. Dannreuther under 
his discussion of the Vorschlag, viz.: 

C. Ph. E. Bach merely touches upon the Nachschlag as a grace a la 
mode and expresses disapproval—rightly, perhaps, for there is something 


rather weak about it'. Still, respect for C. Ph. E. Bach’s estimate can be 
no excuse for the errors of editors, who choose to leave the Nachschlag 


1The italics are by the author.—S. S. 


3 

nae 
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out of count altogether or to amend, that is to misunderstand and mis- 
interpret it. 

The mention of “errors of editors” naturally suggests the query 
who the erring editors are. 

There can be hardly any question but that the chorale “‘Vater 
unser im Himmelreich” affords a most complete illustration of 
Bach’s use of the Accent written out, as intended to be played; and 
the conclusion may be reached that it was on account of the variety 
of uses or connections in which the accent is employed (there being 
no less than 131 places where the equivalent is found in the upper 
stave of the score alone), that it was regarded unsafe or imprac- 
ticable from the standpoint of correct interpretation, because of 
frequency of modulations and the consequent necessity for the 
employment of accidentals in connection with the signs, to make 
use of them for abbreviation purposes. 

C. Ph. Em. Bach, called by Franklin Taylor the chief authority 
on Ornaments of his time, in his “Versuch iiber die wahre Art das 
Clavier zu spielen” (Essay on the true way of playing the clavier), 
1753, says:— 

All graces written in small notes belong to the next following large 
a. - the value of the preceding large note must therefore never be 
essened. 


He speaks of the “ugly Nachschlag” and strongly denounces 
the fashion of “separating the Vorschlag from its main note by 
either not dwelling upon it long enough or, what is worse, playing 
the Vorschlag too soon—. e., as part of the preceding note;” e. g. 


As a final resort in deciding the question of the proper exe- 
cution of the “accents” in the chorale: “‘Allein Gott in der Hiéh 
sei Ehr’,” it would seem that appeal to an intelligent musical taste 
would suffice to determine in favor of the opinion held by Ph. 
Emanuel Bach concerning the objectionable effect of the Nach- 
schlége, and that the illustrations given in “Bach, the Organist” 
and “Ornamentation” show clearly just how the “accents” in the 
chorale ought not to go. 


Allein Gott in der H6h’ sei Ehr’ 
To God on high alone be praise 


Swell: 8° & 4° Diaps., Fiute,Strings 
Great: 8° Flute 
Choir: 8° Diap., Flute 
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MUSICAL APPRECIATION : A PLEA FOR 
CATHOLICITY 


By COLIN McALPIN 


seems as if even music itself were at the parting of the ways. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it is in the melting-pot. 
Through the Babel of discordant voices it is difficult to hear the 
dulcet strains of sober tunefulness. We are in the throes of an 
artistic revolution. And all revolutions are fraught with the dan- 
gers attendant on reaction and revulsion of feeling. We are li- 
able to the perils of transition. We are apt to lose our mental 
balance and our faculty for discriminating judgment. Even to- 
day, as in the Wagnerian crisis, there is much ill-digested criticism 
abroad. It is well, therefore, to commend the clear vision of the 
seer, to discourage the hysterical party-spirit, and to advocate a 
calm and steady estimation, if only to relieve the momentary 
tension of the times. 

And to facilitate our task, we have thought fit to divide our 
deliberations into two separate sections:—the old age and the 
new. For by so doing we hope to foster the spirit of conciliation, 
and bring about a mutual recognition of the respective claims of 
contending factions. The future—be it said—lies on the knees of 
the gods. After all, when learned doctors disagree, who is to 
judge? 

But wherein—we might ask ourselves—lies the essence of 
appreciation in music? Have we no guiding principle which can 
be followed with safety? Have we no standard of criticism, over 
and above the fluctuations of transitory taste and opinion, to 
which we can appeal? To which we put a counter-question: 
Comes there ever a time in the evolutional career of the art when 
certain kinds of music must of necessity become obsolete, and fail 
in esthetic persuasion?—comes there ever a time when certain 
types of composition are of so antiquated a character that they 
merit no artistic appreciation whatever, having an archeological 
interest alone? If so, what then can be said to be the approxi- 
mate life of a classical composition? After what precise period 
of time does a meritorious piece of music become ineffective and 
effete? What, again, is the exact date (if such there be) in the 
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developmental career of music when it can be truthfully said to be 
ripe for the permanent embalmment of a masterpiece? Can music, 
in short, be ‘standardised’ as a medium for the expression of 
beauty? That is the question we must ask ourselves. And we 
ask it in no carping spirit; for it is a vital question which should be 
answered, once and for all. It is part and parcel of a deeper con- 
sideration. 

Now, if we hold to the theory that every piece of music, how- 
ever much inspired, has a bounded life of its own—bourgeoning 
only to wither like the flowers of the field, then are the various 
schools of music but as a series of geologic strata wherein we may 
discover vestigial remains of the musician’s craft which, having 
given place to higher forms of tonal art, have ceased to be of value 
for the soul. If, again, this be so, then the whole wide realm of 
music is as some mighty river which bears along its restless current 
many a bark of beauty destined never again to catch the vision of 
the heart. In such a case, the old becomes the antiquated—inter- 
esting only as punctuating the progress of music; and the new— 
merely a transitional phase on its way to the indiscriminate ocean 
of oblivion. Further: all the great masters must, in sad succes- 
sion, pale away like ghosts at eventide, leaving behind them but 
the empty nimbus of a name: all the celebrated composers must, in 
mournful procession, melt in the ever receding past. What then 
—we ask—becomes of the scientific principle of the ‘survival of the 
fittest’, if naught of music finally survives? 

It must be said that there is much truth in the above suppo- 
sition. For in no other art is the message of the mind so liable to 
the medium through which it strives to transmit itself. Though 
the esthetic needs of the soul remain perennially the same, it must 
not be forgotten that music, while capable of changing its form, 
has also a content which, beyond all other arts, is in a continual 
state of flux. Yet whilst it is difficult to suppose that the mind of 
a Palestrina, had it been possible for him to have heard in his life- 
time the works of—say—a Reger or a Ravel, would have been 
otherwise than tried and sorely vexed, it is not so difficult for a 
modern to appreciate the compositions of a relatively musical 
ancient. For the higher forms of life embrace the simpler ones, 
as the greater includes the less. 

But let us not drive the principle too hard; for cannot a con- 
vincing beauty be enshrined in chordal simplicity, as well as in 
chordal complexity? Or must we measure beauty by the siand- 
ard of the complicated and abstruse alone? Must the earlier 
songs, wrung from the hearts of a suffering people, be silenced for 
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ever by the noisier acclamations of to-day? Surely there is a 
beauty of the early dawn, as well as a beauty of the noontide 
splendour. Stars may differ in their glory, yet each has a glory of 
its own. We plead, then, for a more generous treatment of the 
music of the past. 

Now we have, as in all other domains of human thought, the 
dual and complementary, though ofttimes antagonistic, points of 
view. They are (using the terms in a generic sense alone) the 
conservative right and the liberal left:—wings of party-division 
which ever seek to counterbalance one another in man’s preca- 
rious voyage across the stormy and forbidding seas of progress. 
They are wings, moreover, which make for poise and stability. 
They save, on the one hand, from a stagnant immobility, and, on 
the other, from the disastrous ruin of a too precipitous flight. 
Besides, wherever there is vitality, this self-same fissiparous pro- 
cess of necessity obtains. Indeed, primordial life itself may be 
said to have dawned with the segmentation of the protoplasmic 
cell. And similarly with communities of men. For given the 
nuclei of dominating personalities, they are ever prone to range 
themselves in opposing camps as differentiated organs of the body 
politic. So, also, is it with music. At one time some were of 
Schumann, and others were of Mendelssohn; whilst later some 
were of Brahms, and others of Wagner. And though the swift 
passage of time has helped to assuage the asperities of the past—has 
done much to heal its differences, and well-nigh obliterate its 
pronounced distinctions, every age brings with itself this parallel 
process of bifurcation. 

Roughly speaking, they represent, respectively, the critical 
and conservative, the creative and constructive, forces or prin- 
ciples which animate the activities of man. The one party breaks 
up the coagulating tendencies of conservatism; whilst the other 
checks the somewhat impulsive inclinations of creative enthusiasm. 
The former represents the spirit which inspires and informs, where- 
as the latter stands for the body which gives it formal shape and 
concrete expression. And if the one is in danger of degenerating 
into chaotic formlessness, the other is only too prone to entomb the 
very spirit of enterprise it seeks to express. It would seem, further, 
that the critical and creative faculties tend ever to function in 
inverse ratio. Creative synthesis and critical analysis may be 
worthy enough in themselves; but, in art, they seldom co-operate 
in congenial conjunction. 

Progress, nevertheless, seems to mean the same spirit incar- 
nating itself afresh in ever new and ascending forms of expression. 
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We can have loyalty to autocracy as well as to democracy. Hence 
the relational differences, noted above, maintain their respective 
features in every successive age. The restless time-spirit, it would 
appear, merely transfers them bodily on to some higher plane of 
progress. Brahms is but a later Beethoven, and Wagner but a 
latter-day Gluck. Thus the divergent ‘schools’ of to-day exhibit 
a like party-spirit which has obtained in the musical ages of the 
past. Each, again, has its own distinctive mission which no other 
school of thought could properly fulfil. So the animus of reform is 
ever driving us on to higher levels some would fain avoid. For— 
be it said—the vice of the human spirit is the tendency to take the 
line of least resistance, to shun the activity of advance, and to sink 
back into a lazy acquiescence with things as they are. We instinc- 
tively dislike to be disturbed, preferring the easy leisure of a mind 
at rest to the adventurous hazards that are born of a divine dis- 
content. But for the restless ardour of creative genius we should 
all become in time incurable reactionists. It was really the ele- 
ment of newness, of disquieting originality in the music of Gluck 
which drew upon him the rancorous diatribes of the implacable 
Piccinnists. 

But further: the relation in which contemporary schools of 
divergent thinking stand to one another is similar to the relation 
which subsists between any given age and the next. Hence the 
heterodoxy of yesterday becomes the orthodoxy of to-day: hence 
the reforms of one generation appear reactionary to another. 
The labels of the past, therefore, will scarcely fit the party-divisions 
of the present. Indeed, the very shibboleths and catchwords, 
which were the peculiar vernacular of the few, have now passed 
imperceptibly into the common currency of speech. All this, of 
course, but broadly speaking. Still what has become of the erst- 
while parrot-cry—‘The music of the future’? Wherein lies its 
ancient sting? Indeed, there are not a few modern musicians 
who even hold that music proper, prior to the present, can scarcely 
be said to have arrived at all. What, again, has befallen the old- 
time dispute anent the early church modes and the later harmonic 
system—a dispute which the venerable Bach so happily laid to 
rest? How strange it all seems in view of the fact that composers 
are now beginning to discard altogether the modern key-system 
in favour of the whole-tone scale. Every age is a spring-board 
for the next: each period of history is more a preparation than an 
achievement. 

And it follows from the above that with the swift passage of 
time esthetic distinctions tend to grow dim, and artistic differences 
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are toned down and become less sharply defined. The romanticists 
for instance, of an earlier period have to a large extent lost their 
characteristic distinctiveness, having silently taken their place 
in the ever extending ranks of the classicists. In short, the ro- 
manticism of one generation becomes the realism of another. To 
cite but a single example:—Schumann can never now appeal to us 
with quite the same morning freshness as when first he breathed 
into his music the aroma of romance. In other words, apprecia- 
tion itself must suffer a change at the hand of time. The old can 
never be, to us, the novel. We see the past through the medium 
of the present. And if familiarity does not stale the master- 
products of a bygone age, it at least puts them in a changed per- 
spective. 

So Beethoven and Wagner are no longer the advanced thinkers 
they originally were. Yet when Beethoven penned the opening 
bars of one of his sonatas, he was soundly rated by the critical 
fraternity for audaciously starting off with chords other than 
customary. And when Wagner extended the possibilities of the 
orchestra, and set at naught the musical-dramatic traditions of 
his time, he was likewise rabidly assailed by the pundits of the 
period. Such innovations were then regarded as the end of all 
things, rather than the promise of the future and the dawning of 
the new. Let us, therefore, be on our guard; for the so-called 
irresponsible iconoclast may be the pioneer and prophet of his age, 
and him we term audacious anarchist may really be the stern re- 
former of his times. 

But let us now pass in review these two stand-points, and 
frame a plea for each in succession. Let us essay to hold the 
balance between the old and the new, believing that only in so 
doing can we hope to extract merit and meaning from both com- 
plementary attitudes of mind. And we will take the ancient and 
conservative class of music first, since it is obviously prior in order 
of time to the more modern and liberal type of music which marks 
a stage in advance. Let it be noted in passing, however, that the 
latter is of more significant importance, since man was born for 
progress. 

Nevertheless, we plead for broad-mindedness in our appreci- 
ation. A limited outlook, a contracted view of things, is no sign 
of mental superiority. Why should we despise the composer whose 
genius does not depend for its musical manifestation on ‘tricky’ 
harmonies or chromatic chaos, any more than one whose talent 
does not incline towards the clear and precise, or even the severe, 
in art? Why should we look down on one whose merit is melodic 
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inventiveness, any more than on one whose inclination leans to- 
wards harmonic originality? Surely there is room enough for 
both types of art. Indeed, all artistic effect is based on contrast. 
And it may well be that even the Spartan simplicity of some of the 
early harmonists may ultimately gain in relative value and interest 
exactly in and through comparison with the more elaborate de- 
vices of the moderns. Though far from approbating all that 
Handel ever wrote, the crystal clarity of his music drew forth 
encomiums from no less a giant than Beethoven himself. “Handel” 
—he wrote—“‘is the unrivalled master of all masters. Betake 
yourself to him and learn to produce with such small means such 
mighty effects.” And Mozart has words to a like effect. He 
tells us that “Of all of us, Handel knows how to produce great 
effect; where he desires to produce it, he ‘crushes like thunder.’ 
Even if—after the fashion of his time—he is trudging along, we 
still find something in it.” 

Of course we must take into account that these supreme au- 
thorities viewed the ‘mighty Saxon’ from an angle very different 
from our own. Nevertheless, many of his massive choruses have 
still a power of appeal. But he is too simple for some of us—too 
precise and clear. He is not sufficiently obscure, complicated and 
recondite. He is too angular—too symmetrical. His chords are 
like rigid blocks of stone, hewn from the solidity of a massive in- 
tellect. They are like granite boulders, foundational and full. 
Yet out of such musical material has he built his masterful ora- 
torios—sermons in sound, eminently suited to the sacred fane 
whose vaulted arches have so often rung with the praises of his art. 
Indeed, we might regard the especial craft of Handel as a kind of 
masonry in music. For his forceful inspirations seem to tower 
aloft like temples built of tone—more enduring, moreover, than 
any ancient pile; since music is less mechanical, less indebted to 
matter, and so less liable to the crumbling touch of time. The 
negative aspect of Handelian harmony, however, is that, pertain- 
ing as it does to the static stability of musical mass—to the inertia 
of concordant bulk and weight, it contains within itself none of the 
dynamic properties discoverable in Bach which prompt the further- 
ance of ideas. 

So it may be argued that, though well enough suited to support 
the slowly rearing edifice of a music yet to come, the musical 
material Handel used is all too unwieldy for the tenuous sub- 
tilties of to-day. We must now build with material more aerial 
and rare: we must henceforward voice our aspirations in a language 
more refined. Still the hoary structures of antiquity have a 
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glory of their own; toned and tempered by the transient years, 
they have an aged mellowness which breathes the magic of a half- 
forgotten past. Besides that which emanated from the simple, 
pious heart of the man must surely—even for us moderns—hold 
within itself some enduring element of inspiring sanctity. To 
take a casual citation at random: the phrase—“‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief’—, instinct, as it is, with throbbing 
pathos, has still the poignant pang of a distraught and riven soul 
—can still move those of us who are not drugged with the nar- 
cotic of a febrile modernity. Truth to tell; the spacious edifice of 
art is built by many hands. Nevertheless, some affect the severely 
simple and refined, as seen in the Grecian style of architecture; 
others, again, lean towards the more elaborate and ornate, typical 
of what we term the Gothic. And why, indeed, should we wish 
it otherwise? 

Again: surely the pellucid simplicity of—let us say—his 
‘Largo’, despite its popularity, is not to be ruled out of court as 
too archaic and effete, just because it has grown old in the service 
of melodious man. If so, we must be prepared to have done with, 
once and for ali, such a poem as the simple ‘Psalm of Life’ by 
Longfellow, since Whitman has written in an irregular and im- 
pressionistic manner. Both of these poets affected, respectively, 
the melodic and recitative style; hence their appeal to different 
types of mind. But may it not be that the purer forms of beauty 
will come to us with a freshened lustre, just because the music we 
now hear is of a different order? 

Similarly: is the founder of modern sculpture, Donatello, to 
be entirely disregarded because of the impetus that Rodin gave to 
this branch of art? Or must Rodin, again, be wholly banished from 
our mind, since Mestrovic, the rugged Serbian sculptor, has 
wrought for us such fiercely fashioned forms? Or again: do the 
blazing glories of a Titian pale as insignificant fires before the 
cruder colourings of the crass cubists of to-day? The truth is, 
we cannot regard art in the light of science. Art is creative, not 
critical: expressional, not explanatory. And whilst a man of 
science, who has been proved to be entirely wrong, fails us as an 
authority; a man of art, who has been merely superseded, simply 
fails us as an influence. An inspiring work of art, therefore, may 
still survive the progressive trend of thought; whilst a deliverance 
of science, once it is falsified, is buried for ever out of sight. That 
is to say, whereas a certain sincerity of soul may rescue from 
oblivion the products of an artist whose mode of expression may 
have been outgrown; no amount of love of truth can possibly save 
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from extinction the exploded theories of a scientist. In fine: 
is—as Keats tells us—a thing of beauty a joy forever; or does it 
wax old as a garment and decay? Or is it perhaps we who grow 
old, developing meanwhile a distaste for the good things of the 
past? 
It must be confessed—for it is part of a larger question—that 
purity of style bores not a few of us; whilst muddy conceptions 
and abstract nullities at least excite a lurking curiosity to know 
what some modern music really means. It is more a puzzle, an 
enigma, the clue to which is lost in the abysmal depths of con- 
fusion worse confounded. We are forced to agree with Schopen- 
hauer who tells us that the man who writes confusedly has never 
properly mastered his subject. After all, is the chaste in style, 
the clear in expression, to be consigned to an ungenerous oblivion? 
And is all recent music edifying just because it has the modern 
touch about it? Furthermore: must it also in due course of time, 
share a like inimical fate? We do not say write as Handel wrote, 
think as Bach thought; but we do say let our ideals be as pure and 
noble, our conceptions be as clear and pronounced, as were those 
which animated the hearts and minds of such _time-tried 
classicists. All the same, we doubt very much if some great 
modern composer were to affect the language of the past, even as 
some contemporary painters simulate the style of earlier schools, 
he would be an emphatic success. He might produce music com- 
parable with much of its average achievement; but a master- 
piece—that is another question. 

So we ask: why should not the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’—for in- 
stance—still make its imperious appeal in terms of a robust sim- 
plicity and dignified grandeur? According to the composer’s 
own confession it was penned when under the inspiration of a 
vision. He is recorded to have said:—“‘I did see all heaven open 
before me, and the Great God Himself.”” And surely from so 
high a source of influence nothing short of sublimity could have 
emanated. But we opine that many musicians of to-day would 
merely bemoan the supposed, serious discrepancy twixt the mag- 
nitude of the vision and the meanness of the voice. Indeed, as 
far as some of our neo-harmonists are concerned, it is just some 
harmless anecdote provocative of a smile. But though the works 
of Handel are to many undeveloped amateurs as the Elysian 
fields of music, surely the chordal consciousness of the ‘country 
cousin’ need not be alone in the appreciation of some such founda- 
tion-pillars of our art. What appeals to us is undoubtedly a cer- 
tain elemental power, pregnant with the majesty of music. And 
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the same may be said of such a chorus as—say—Haydn’s “The 
heavens are telling’, whose pristine splendour differentiates it 
from the florid polyphony of to-day. 

Let us remember that all art which appeals to the many is 
not necessarily bad art, though what appeals to the few may 
possibly contain the elements of consummate and unique genius. 
So we have our Thomas Hood, as well as our Thomas Hardy: and 
why not the same in music? If we may hazard an opinion: not 
a few of the popular songs of the day are, in their own right and 
way, minor works of art. They purport to express some robust, 
plebeian point of view; and, achieving what they affect, become 
thereby at once artistically fit. 

So we can still believe in music and have faith in the dawning 
of its future, and yet beware the lure and snare of high-brow super- 
ciliousness which superiorly belittles the past because it is past, and 
indiscriminately belauds the present though it has scarcely arrived, 
—which magnifies the fretful fever of a hectic art, and minifies the 
homely joys of music unadorned. In any case, insincere and un- 
inspired modernism is no profitable substitute for the prophetic 
and heroic voices of the past. Yet there are some who will not 
even listen to Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ because he has written the 
‘Ring.’ And this despite the fact that, though the idealism of 
one age may become the realism of the next, it nevertheless still 
remains idealistic realism if, in the first instance, it be genuinely 
artistic. 

The truth is, we are timid of great effects through simple 
means, as if simplicity and lucidity were unpardonable crimes 
against the canons of esthetic taste. And we feel in duty bound 
to point out certain dubious tendencies peculiar to modern times. 
We worship magnitude: we bend the knee to extravagance. We 
mistake cumulative sensations for progress in art. We are al- 
ways going one better in the matter of sensorial impressions. 
The gaud and glitter, sham and show, of an all too-dizened beauty 
have spoilt us for those healthier instincts upon whose eternal 
lines the life of art must for ever run. Bemused by chromatic 
intemperance, gorged with a surfeit of sound, we have no liking 
for the sober joys of pure emotion. Our jaded nerves must be 
lashed into a frenzy of excitement. We would be intoxicated 
with the angry wine of sensuous stimulation, rather than have 
our thirst for beauty slaked at the wells of Artesian purity. Why, 
after all, must we for ever fight shy of—say—the primary chords 
m music? Is the simple triad really so offensive? Why should 
we be constantly doubling, triplicating, quadruplicating, our 
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orchestral parts, the resultant quality of which is but turbidity of 
tone? The greatest painters are not necessarily those who use 
the most colours: the finest poets are not such in virtue of ver- 
bosity. 

But we gush over the cultivated orchid, and rave over the 
rare hot-house plant; whilst we pass unnoticed the ‘wee, modest’ 
daisy, and all such humble flowerings which clothe with perennial 
beauty the far-flung fields of mother-earth. Yet they abound 
in such profusion as to make one think that nature herself is proud 
of her achievement. Though far from advocating an undue cult 
of the ‘common chord,’ we cannot but remind ourselves that it 
has still a kind of primal potency of appeal when submitted to the 
clever usages of creative genius. Even Wagner himself recognised 
the tonal possibilities of the triad. In his ‘Ring,’ advanced as it 
is, we have some of the mightiest effects produced solely through 
the stateliness which comes of triadic simplicity. And it were 
well to point out that the constant elimination of the simpler 
forms of tonal combinations means, in reality, a diminution of the 
possibilities of harmony. We merely impoverish our harmonial 
resources by scouting the esthetic effects of occasional chordal 
clarity. Without denying for one moment the necessity for growth 
and development, for the accession of newer combinations of accor- 
dant sounds, we plead for a judicious blend of the ‘new’ and ‘old’ 
—we hold to both the law of continuity and increscent complexity. 
All we ask is obedience to the principle of historic sequence and 
evolutionary procedure; for only so is each and every step we take 
made certain and secure. Every age has a dual significance. In 
its relation to the past it should mark an advance; and in its re- 
lation to the future it should serve as a foundation that is well 
and truly laid. As Tennyson sings:— 


Not clinging to some ancient saw; 
Not master’d by some modern term; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm. 


But some of the moderns seem afraid of an honest, straight- 
forward utterance: it is not exactly fashionable. If they should 
appear to be steering straight for some well-defined theme of ar- 
resting significance, they feel in duty bound to change their course 
for the more distressful seas of noisy restlessness. They seem to 
avoid the tuneful issue of their argument. They are evasive, 
elusive. Their’s is the quest, but not the vision. They exper- 
iment, rather than express. They attempt, but attain not: strive 
but do not conquer. They seem ‘in wandering mazes lost.’ 
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They give us colour, but little drawing—vague and vacuous im- 
pressionism devoid of structural outline. Like the Vorticists of 
the pictorial world, they live in a haze of bewildering nebulosity. 
Hence so many appear to be but running to and fro, hither and 
thither, staggering like a drunken man who knows not whither 
his legs will carry him. Much of our contemporary music is but 
intricate, contrapuntal tracery, where the interlacing parts chase 
one another in a mad mood of riot. And the unravelment of the 
tangled skein of sound baffles the natural powers of the ear. In 
any case, it is absurd to think that there cannot be musical beauty 
apart from advanced harmony; or that all creativeness must be 
couched in the tortuous terminology of frothy obscurantism. 
Indeed, it is none too seldom that the very meaningless medley of 
notes, aided by the kaleidoscopic nature of the score, not only 
serves to obfuscate the mind, but also tends to distract the at- 
tention from the poverty of invention and paucity of ideas. 

This same spirit of unrest, of disturbing dislocation, seems to 
have filtered downward to the masses—to have envenomed the 
entire life of social man. Not that the birth of better times should 
be unattended by a seething sense of doubt—for every age is 
cradled in uncertainty; but that the noblest works of art are such 
as rise superior to the fretful fever of the hour, like beacon-lights 
above the angry storm. And should we seek an analogy, we 
have it in the man in the street who is bored to death with sober 
simplicity, and wearied beyond measure by the tender beauties of a 
fine persuasion. For him the artist must be ‘billed’ as a phenom- 
enal success, rather than announced as the temperate exponent of 
the truths of beauty. His music must be wizard-like, magical 
and mysterious. His execution must be marvellous, his technique 
—thaumaturgic. The singer must have the greatest known 
range, and with the most stentorian production. And what is 
sung or played matters but little, so long as the sensation-sodden 
audience tingles with vibrant excitement. 

Are we, after all, in danger of losing our sense of unadulterated 
beauty? Are we attracted more by sensationalism than by sound 
and sober sense? Has the ‘storm and stress’ of much of our modern 
music poisoned our taste and vitiated our judgment? The fact 
is, we musicians can be as insensitive to what is best in the past as 
well as the present. Many of us lack refinement and a nice dis- 
crimination, delicacy of feeling and sensitiveness to higher ideals. 
We rely too much on sensuous effect, and not enough on meaning 
in music. We confuse sensation with sentiment, excitement with 
emotion: we confound a spurious sentimentality with the finer 
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feelings of the soul. We are like those who have created for them- 
selves the morbid palate which must be tickled by the spicy viands 
of luxurious living, rather than those who happily possess the 
healthy appetite which feasts upon the ungarnished dishes of 
strength-giving fare. Hence we seldom take pleasure in the 
quiet delights of pure, artistic naturalism. We crave excitement 
—neural disturbance. We run after every new sensation. We 
revel in the clash and clangour of chromatic chaos. We wait 
impatiently for the next percussion. We live on thrills, not 
thoughts: we love a climax, rather than the calm deliberations of 
the soul. Hence much of our music has, of late, become ener- 
vating rather than ennobling, exhausting rather than enriching. 
‘And many are the composers who beat out their music with a des- 
perate energy for fear of not being properly heard. Broadly 
speaking, we have outlived the sweet simplicity of a Raphael and 
the strengthful grandeur of a Michelangelo. We have outgrown 
the domestic Cowper and the homely Gray: we have no further 
use for Brahms and Beethoven. Unfortunately, music—in the 
nature of the case—is, of all the arts; the most liable to a sinister 
deterioration; for it does not betray its mind with the same de- 
finitive precision as either poetry or painting. It rather invades 
the cryptic chambers of the soul like some insinuating influence 
which eludes the wakeful and discriminating mind. 

The fact is, we have grown so accustomed to what we are 
pleased to call the classics that we fail to respond to the beauty 
enshrined therein. We have heard them so often that even in 
matters musical familiarity has bred contempt. Indeed, we doubt 
very much if a Beethoven symphony were submitted for the first 
time to some modern conductor he would allow it to figure in one 
of his gargantuan feasts of sound, or if an unknown song by Schu- 
bert were offered some modern publisher it would find a place in 
his trade list of recent publications. 

It may be, however, that we are here witnessing an inevitable 
reaction against the stodgy mentality of the professorial pedant. 
For the spirit of creative genius was ever restive under pedagogic 
restraint—was ever in revolt against the unreasoning restrictions 
of academic authority. And it is only too true that much of very 
real promise has been stultified, if not stifled, by the arbitrary 
rules and regulations laid down by the theorists of the day. Yet 
while all this may be distinctly good in its way, there is still another 
side to the question under consideration. For though this be an 
age of democratic freedom, full of promise, nevertheless—speak- 
ing musically—only too often does each individual part follow 
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its own melodious course, irrespective of any other part what- 
soever. Counterpoint, indeed!—each part merely pleasing itself 
and doing entirely what it likes, as if there were no harmonial 
law to be obeyed, no interior concordance to be observed. And 
if this be right, then—speaking in terms of sociology—men may 
run in mad, anarchic license, and destroy the harmony of society 
upon which alone a sure progressiveness is based. And what 
exactly this inner concordance is—wherein alone is peace and 
harmony,—only the future can tell. But that there is some such 
concordance, none but the most wayward revolutionist dare deny. 
For there is nothing in this rational universe of ours that is not 
under law and order; and music, which is a harmony divine, 
is least of all some erratic, esthetic exception. 

But we fear that much of our modern music is far from being 
the outcome of nature. It is not entirely spontaneous. It is all 
too operose, mechanical—made in the factory of the experimental 
mind. It poses, affects; and is painfully self-conscious—all of 
which is wholly inimical to true and healthy art. It is forced 
and fingered out—not sung, as nature would have it, in the open 
fields of a rich, expansive imagination. Indeed, it is only too 
often remote from nature, and reeks of the stupefying fumes of the 
hot-house. It is not racy of the soil: it does not savour of mother- 
earth. It is not based on the hopes and aspirations of the people, 
but is superior, exclusive and artificial—is given to a conscious 
ostentation. And after all, true beauty never poses—is never 
tricked out to attract attention; it rather blooms unconsciously 
like a flower, which happens on our notice after the artless fashion 
of some self-unconscious child. 

Indeed, Glinka—the Russian reformer—was wise in his 
attempt to found his music on the folk-songs of the people. At 
the same time we cannot agree with his compatriot Tolstoy, who 
held all music to be worthless and artificial save the simple, indig- 
enous melodies of a nation. For all art, whilst remaining true 
to itself, can still be studied with success and wrought to finer 
issues of the beautiful. And this, not because of slavish ad- 
herence to the melodic idioms of the past; but because of fidelity to 
the deeper instincts of the tuneful soul. Nevertheless, the most 
highly organised music, if it be not rooted and grounded in 
the elemental emotions of humanity, has no eternal basis of 
support. 

In conclusion: Marinetti, the Italian protagonist of Futurism, 
has put it on record that, were he to have his own way, he would 
destroy all architecture and smash all sculpture, burn all pictures 
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and obliterate all music and poetry, prier to his pontifical pro- 
nouncements, as subversive of the true and only art. And this 
seems to be the inarticulate wish of not a few fire-brands and 
self-styled liberators, who chafe under the yoke of music’s law and 
order. But it is one thing to revolt against the spirit of reaction, 
and quite another to kick away the ladder which helped our as- 
cent. Wagner was no conservative in these matters, \yet he has 
put into the mouth of the entirely sympathetic Hans Sachs, the 
apostle of musical freedom, the following sage advice. 


Disparage not the Masters’ ways, 
But show respect to Art! 

Honour your German Masters 

If you would stay disasters! 


MUSICAL ANIMALS IN ORNAMENT 
By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


ROM a very early period of the world’s history, men of an 
K imaginative mind have delighted to represent animals as 
doing things which more prosaic mortals regard as a human 
prerogative. It would be a strange thing indeed if among the 
loved arts which man has liked to assume that his four-footed 
friends shared with him, music had not been included. And as 
a matter of fact it was one of the first with which his imagination, 
aided in many cases by observation, endowed them. 

Greek mythology abounds in instances. Witness Orpheus 
and the wild beasts who, hearing the mournful strains of his lute, 
tried in their dumb way to comfort him; and the dolphins which 
Arion lured to the side of his ship by his wonderful playing. Nor 
was poetic licence over-stepped by the mythologists, even when 

The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. 


for acousticians have proved time and again the power of sound 
to move inanimate matter. And if the dolphin myth was not 
founded on fact, then Dame Nature has deigned—not for the first 
time—to take a hint from fiction. For less than a century ago 
the fishermen of the Shetland Isles, north of Scotland, were in the 
habit of piaying on the bagpipes a certain tune, called in Gaelic 
Caberfae, because it attracted the seals! And in his book on 
Northern nations, Olaus Magnus, a Scandinavian bishop of the 
sixteenth century, tells of a bear being attracted by the playing 
of a bagpiper. And he further says that shepherds have pipes 
because animals love music, and names a double-pipe, or ‘seeck- 
pipe’ as being used by shepherds because it made their flocks 
feed better!—with which we may compare the human practice 
of having music at meals. 

The same idea is to be found in the art of the Middle Ages. 
But speaking generally our medieval forefathers were much more 
crude than the mythologists, for they loved to represent animals 
as actually playing upon manufactured instruments. True, an in- 
stance akin to this may be cited from Roman mythology: Triton, 
Neptune’s son and trumpeter, is usually depicted by draughtsmen 
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as performing on an instrument: but he was only half a fish, 
having a human head, and his trumpet was not a man-made one 
but a shell. Quite possibly a number of these medizval pictures 
and carvings were symbolic, rather than intended to be under- 
stood literally; but in many instances it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that they owe their existence to a love of burlesque. 

The earliest example of this literal treatment of the idea which 
I can find is a pillar, believed to have been erected in 1110, A. p., 
in Canterbury cathedral, England, and which forms the subject 
of our first-illustration. 

Reading from left to right, the first musician is of semi-human 
form with wings and horns: probably intended for a devil—it 
would not be the only instance of a denizen of the nether world 
being represented as practising the Divine Art! The instrument 
he plays is quite clearly of the violin type, played with a bow, 
though the manner in which it is grasped by the left hand would 
not make the ‘stopping’ of the strings very easy! The second 
figure also has horns but is clearly an animal—a goat I take it. 
His instrument is of the oboe kind, the bell-shaped end and three 
of the holes being very distinct. (There is a lizard-like creature 
entwining itself round the lower limbs of the goat, but though it 
seems interested in the music it does not itself appear to be 
handling any instrument. Perhaps the sculptor was thinking of 
serpent-charming!) The instrument held by the third player is 
the least distinct of the four: the animal is believed to be a 
greyhound, and as the instrument is held to its mouth it is evi- 
dently a member of the wind band, and has been taken for a flute. 
An instrument is known which is played by being held to the 
mouth and yet, though affected by the breath, is not primarily 
a wind instrument, namely, the Jew’s harp, or as some would 
call it, the jaw’s harp. But our stone quartet had been playing 
in dumb and motionless show for five hundred years before 1619, 
the earliest date to which the Jew’s harp can be traced back. So, 
apart from other reasons, our greyhound colleague cannot be 
playing that favourite instrument of school-boy musicians. There 
can be no doubt about the fourth instrument: it is a harp and is in 
the hands of a griffin. It is interesting to think of the varied 
audiences to which this little band of performing animals has in 
imagination played during the eight hundred years which have 
elapsed since their conductor, the sculptor, laid down his chisel, 
and taking a step or two backward, feasted his eye on his finished 
work! In Pre-Reformation days masses for the repose of the soul 
of Edward the Black Prince must have been said in the erypt— 


Plate I. Earliest known example of Musical Animals in Ornament. 
Canterbury Cathedral, England. Date about 1110 A. D. 


Photo by B. & W. Fisk-Moore, Canterbury. 


Plate II. Musical Animals from Jube Domine benedicere (cir. 1320), and 
Froissart’s Chronicles (cir. 1360). 
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where the pillar is—for the south transept of it is a chantry 
bearing his name.' And in 1576 the use of the same place was 
granted to the French Huguenot refugees, and with occasional 
intermissions they have used it ever since, a service in French 
being held there every Sunday at 3 P. M. It is also not unprofit- 
able to contrast the immense advances made in music itself during 
the same octet of centuries with the comparatively small changes 
in the means of producing it: for the four instruments which 
these animals are playing are still in use with but little alteration 
in form! 

Whether or not any deeper meaning underlies the representa- 
tion of animals as playing musical instruments, there can be no 
doubt that as already pointed out a contributory cause was humour 
pure and simple. And very striking to the modern mind is the 
incongruity of the places in which such humour is enshrined— 
almost always in some building or manuscript of a sacred character! 
The reason is probably to be found in the fact that for centuries 
the monastery was the only harbour of refuge for the gentler 
arts, and the outlet for his humour which an artist could not find 
in his church-work he could find nowhere. Thus one of the rich- 
est stores of musical whimsicality is to be found, not as one might 
have expected it to be, in some medizval copy of a Greek comedy, 
but in—a book of prayers! The work to which I refer is entitled 
Jube Domine benedicere; it is in the British Museum (Harleian 
MSS., 6563); is inscribed on vellum, with illuminatiens (gold and 
stones); was written probably between 1320-1340, and most likely 
in the South of England or South Midlands; and from it the 
figures 1 to 4 of Plate II are taken. 

In the bottom right-hand corner will be seen a hare playing 
a pipe and tabor. These instruments were extremely popular for 
centuries, chiefly for accompanying dancing, and were both played 
by one performer simultaneously. I do not think that they were 
ever used in connection with devotional exercises, though we shall 
shortly come across another representation of them in an ecclesias- 
tical work. Emulated by this hare is another one also playing 
two instruments (Figure 2). But these are apparently a horn and 
a flute, the simultaneous playing of which by a human performer 
would certainly not be easy if, indeed, possible! The Egyptians 
and Assyrians were acquainted, as I believe some African native 
races are, with the double aulos, commonly called a flute. And 


_!The antiquarian reader may be interested to know that the tomb to the left of. 
the co in Plate I is that of the Countess Atholl, grand-daughter of King John. She 
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one tube in these instruments was sometimes longer than the other, 
as is the case in the illustration before us. This larger pipe is 
believed to have supplied a drone bass to a melody played on the 
shorter one. And the flite-d-bec, or flute with a beak mouth- 
piece at the end, called on the continent flite d’ Angleterre from 
its popularity in England, was sometimes made in double form; 
but apparently, like the modern double flageolet, both tubes 
terminated in a single mouth-piece. It is clear, however, from 
the bell-like end of the instrument held in the left paw, that in 
Figure 2 the instruments are of different kinds. 

One must not assume that in drawing such pictures as these 
the artist’s imagination was wholly unaided. It is quite possible 
that fancy had been stimulated by witnessing the performances 
of animals trained to play instruments as a trick. For the de- 
vice has been a favourite one with showmen from very early ages, 
and probably in al! parts of the world. Flavius Arrian, the his- 
torian, born about 100 a. p., who included India in his survey, 
tells us (Rerum Indicarum, lib. xiv) that he “saw an elephant 
beating cymbals, and others dancing to the sounds;” two of the 
cymbals, fastened to the animals fore-legs, were struck alternately, 
a third was attached to its trunk, and as the leviathan advanced 
the other elephants followed. And it is on record that some four- 
teen hundred years later a hare had been taught to do exactly what 
the hare in Figure 1, Plate II is doing. Caius, in his ““De Canibus 
Brittanicis, ap Burman Poete Latini Minores, tom ii, page 498, tells 
us that in England in 1564 there was exhibited ‘‘a hare dancing 
and beating a drum, like a drummer, with its forelegs.”” And an 
essay entitled Taste of the Town or a Guide to all Public Diversions 
published in London in 1731 (Essay VIII, p. 236), records that a 
hare was shown on the stage of a crowded theatre beating a tabor. 

In Figure 3, Plate II, we have a cat playing a dulcimer. Judg- 
ing from the expression of pussy’s face, one is rather confirmed in 
the idea of the picture having been suggested by a trick performer, 
for her feelings do not seem to have been sweetened by the dulcet 
tones implied in the name of the instrument! Figure 4 is another 
cat, playing a three-stringed rebec, a precursor of the violin, of 
Arabian or Turkish origin and introduced into Europe in the ninth 
or tenth century. The drawings just detailed are not the only 
musical ones by which the devotions of anyone using this book are 
likely to be disturbed! Proverbial lore asks with a sceptical 
accent ‘what can you expect from a pig but a grunt?’ The reader 
will not have gone far in the following pages before discovering 
that if an answer is to be read in the pencil and chisel work of the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, very much more than a grunt 
may be expected—nothing less, indeed, than the playing of almost 
every instrument known at the time! Not even the King of In- 
struments is excepted: for there is a drawing in this manuscript 
which, though crude, is evidently intended to suggest that the 
proudest of instruments is not beyond manipulation by the most 
despised of animals! Nor do the pipe and tabor, horn, dulcimer, 
and fiddle exhaust the musical accomplishments of the hare and 
cat, for both these animals are also portrayed as playing the bag- 
pipe. The illustrations in this manuscript are in the margin, 
and do not appear to have any reference to the text, which con- 
sists largely of litany suffrages. 

The association of the ‘Queen of Instruments’ with the most 
domesticated of animals in Plate II, Figure 4; in the well-known old 
nursery rhyme beginning: 

Hi diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle. 


and in the not uncommon tavern sign “The Cat and Fiddle,’ 
almost suggests some special reason for the combination. Dr. 
Brewer, however, tells us that the sign referred to is simply a 
corruption of Caton le fidéle, meaning Caton, Governor of Calais. 
(Similarly the ‘Pig and Whistle’ sign originally had no reference to 
either an animal or a musical instrument, being a corruption of 
Anglo-Saxon words meaning a bowl and wassail or New Year 
salutation over the spiced-ale cup). And the necessity for finding 
an instrument which would rhyme with ‘diddle’ (=to cheat) 
probably explains the rest. 

Contemporary with Jube Domine benedicere, or thereabouts, 
was the rebuilding of Melrose Abbey, one of the finest monastic 
piles in Scotland, founded in 1136; and forming part of the external 
architecture is a stone carving of a hog playing the bag-pipe. To 
us moderns this may be exactly the instrument we should expect 
a porker from North of the Tweed to play, if it played at all. 
But in the twelfth century the choice was less obviously appro- 
priate, for the national instrument at this time was the harp: 
the bagpipe did not become common till some two centuries later, 
at the time, curiously enough, of its decline in England. The 
rebuilding, however, went on till 1505, and the hog may have been 
a late addition. 

Crossing over to the Continent we shall find Froissart, in 
1388, at Brabant, finishing the second volume of his Chronicles. 
And in a splendid illuminated copy of them, made for Philippe de 
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Comines after his second marriage, therefore about 1473, and now 
in the British Museum (Harleian MSS., Nos. 4379, 4380, in folio) 
is one of the most remarkable examples of an animal musician: 
we may, indeed, call him a super-pig, for he is wearing one of the 
most cumbersome forms of head-dress human beings have ever 
designed for themselves—which is saying a great deal!—and is 
walking on stilts, and playing an instrument which requires both 
hands—in this case trotters—for its manipulation, namely, the 
harp. And all of this at one and the same time! Such a per- 
formance certainly deserves pictorial representation, and we give 
a reproduction of that by Froissart’s copyist on Plate II (Figure 6). 
The head-dress, it should be explained, is that which was common 
among gentlewomen in the fifteenth century. It seems to have 
been customary among artists of the period to represent animals in 
pairs, and as companion to this pig we give another one from the 
same source and playing the same instrument (Figure 5). Though 
natives of the sty, as we have already seen, are occasionally de- 
picted playing upon other of man’s musical inventions, there seems 
to have been a peculiar fondness for associating this most ponder- 
able of brutes with one of the most ethereal and romantic of 
instruments—the harp! 

Under one of the stalls in the cathedral at Ripon, England, 
is a carving believed to date from 1485, of two hogs dancing to 
bagpipe music played by a third hog. This idea of one animal 
entertaining others of its own species is not uncommon. The town 
of Beverley, Yorkshire, is peculiarly rich in carvings, both wood 
and stone, of musical interest. In St. Mary’s Church, on one of 
the stalls, is carved a group of five festive pigs, one of which is 
playing a bagpipe while the others appear to be dancing to the 
music. Possibly this humour was intended to keep the occupants 
of the stalls awake: for these richly carved oaken seats were in- 
tended for the use of the monks during sermon and are ingeniously 
so contrived that while alert the sitter is comparatively com- 
fortable, but if he falls asleep they unhinge and his dream ends 
abruptly on the floor! I have tried them: there was, it is true, 
no sermon to go to sleep to at the time, so I had to simulate 
somnolence, but the invention proved its complete adaptability 
to the end in view, and I sincerely hope that there were no dull 
sermons in those days!—the sixteenth century or earlier. 

Hitherto the animals represented have all been natives, or 
practically such, of the country in which the illustrations of them 
were made. But at the period just named we come across in- 
teresting evidence of advances in the art of navigation, in the 


Plate III. Men and Animal Musicians. Beverley, England, 
early XVIth century. 
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form of animals brought from distant climes. Without leaving 
our present whereabouts—Beverley Minster—we can inspect 
the similitude of a bear learning to dance, or at least to adopt 
human postures, to a bagpipe tune played by a monkey—both, 
be it noted, imported animals. Despite his muzzle and unnatural 
attitude Bruin looks, I think, a good deal happier than his in- 
structor! (Plate III, Figure 1). In the same ideally beautiful 
building may also be seen a group of animals as common in Europe 
as those just mentioned are rare—four young rats, dancing to 
music played by a senior of the same species. Precisely what in- 
strument this latter performs on is not easy to say, owing to the 
peculiar way in which it is held, but it seems to be of the violin 
type since it is played with a bow (Figure 2). 

In one respect the town of Beverley can boast of being mu- 
sically unique: it has two ‘Minstrels’ Pillars’—that is, pillars 
either actually carved, or paid for, by the local minstrels, and 
containing figures of musicians. There is one in the Minster 
and one in St. Mary’s Church. Since they include no animal 
delineations they do not strictly concern us here. But I take 
the opportunity afforded by a little spare room on Plate III to give 
examples of these figures, from the Minster group. And the 
more so as the pipe and tabor player (Figure 4) enables an in- 
teresting comparison to be made with the same instruments in 
Plate II, Figure 1. One of the players (Figure 3), has a foreign 
expression, suggesting India, probably due to his peculiar head- 
dress: he plays an instrument of the guitar type—it has no bow. 
The instrument held by Figure 5, is clearly of the tambourine kind. 

The bear and monkey were probably among the earliest 
four-footed foreigners (if one may so describe an ape) to be brought 
into England. For among the numerous carvings in Westminster 
Abbey is a woodland scene representing a group of monkeys along 
with a bear playing on a bagpipe. It is one of eighty or ninety 
carvings in Henry VII’s Chapel. Being on the under surface of the 
seats these beautiful products of chisel and gouge are apt to be 
overlooked. On entering the chapel by the brazen gates the carv- 
ing in question will be found underneath the seventh stall of the 
lower row to the right. The date is probably in the early sixteenth 
century. About the same time (1506-22), St. John’s Church, 
Cirencester, England, was rebuilt: and this, too, can boast a 
musical monkey, its instrument being the bagpipe. 

As in the case of native animals, it is not impossible that the 
craftsmen who carved these bears and monkeys had a living model 
to copy from. A pageant given at Brussels in 1529, in honour of. 
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Philip II of Spain, was quite possibly not the first of its kind. And 
a leading feature of this show was “a bear seated at an organ, 
whence very good tones of treble and bass were obtained: from a 
score of cats” while many wild beasts danced round a great cage 
containing two apes playing on bagpipes. 

We need not take Juan Christoval Salvete, from whose 
account the above record is taken, too literally. The organ he 
mentions may have been like that with which the Abbé Baigné 
some sixty years earlier had amused Louis XI of France. This 
venerable professor of things spiritual had 


collected a great many pigs of different ages, and placed a kind of 
organ keyboard in front, and by touching the keys little spikes with which 
they were armed, made them squeak in such order and consonance as 
highly diverted the king and his attendants. 


And possibly the secret of the bagpipe-playing monkeys of Brus- 
sels is to be read in the fact that in England a few years later (time 
of Edward VI, 1547-53) orders were given to an artist to cover 


six counterfeit apes of paste and cement with grey coney skinnes, which 
were made to serve for a maske of bagpipes, to sit upon top of them lyke 
mynstrells, as though they did play. 


Similarly it is on record that “‘musicians were sometimes concealed 
within triphons [tritons?] and dolphins. 

Since it is so familiar as both a beast of burden and figure of 
speech, one is surprised at the difficulty of discovering a donkey 
among these animal musicians. I know of only two instances. 
In the cathedral church at Hamburg is a tombstone on which is 
carved an ass playing on a bagpipe. If of the same date as English 
work of the same style it may be ascribed to the sixteenth century. 
The animal struts erect on its hind feet holding the instrument 
with its fore-legs. And in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
England, is an etching, probably intended as the design for a 
glass panel, the subject of which is an ass playing the organ 
(Plate IV). Schottus, an author who devoted his attention very 
largely to curiosities, tells us that a Sicilian at Palermo produced 
music from asses by selecting a quartet of male animals whose 
braying was on different notes, covering in all an octave: he had 
himself heard them several times. So the Hamburg artist may 
have been, so to speak, sketching from nature! I have myself 
heard a dog made to whine on a given note, by the sound being 
repeatedly sung, and a piece of sugar exhibited but withheld till 
the canine vocalist had whined at the correct pitch! 


Lower Rhenish Schoo! 
About 1500-1520 
Plate IV. An Ass playing the Organ 


By kind permission of the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
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Most of the performers so far represented have been soloists: 
even when they have been grouped, it is doubtful whether their 
performance was intended to be simultaneous. But with the 
growth of the orchestra in modern times we find bands represented, 
all the players being generally one kind of animal. In at least 
one case the particular animal was evidently chosen with a satirical 
purpose. Sir J. G. Dalyell says in his Musical Memoirs that 
about the year 1849 a friend of his visiting Dresden returned with 
a whole orchestra of monkeys, including a maestro di capella of the 
same genus, in lively effigy, made of porcelain. He understood 
“that these devices were a jeu d’esprit levelled at a distinguished 
modern composer whose fame is justly and too firmly established 
to be injured by such assaults of jealousy” (I take it the reference 
is to Wagner, who was conductor of the opera at Dresden, 1843- 
49, and produced Rienzi, Flying Dutchman, and Tannhéuser there). 
And before me as I write, stands a beautifully executed little 
bronze orchestra of cats, of Austrian workmanship. There is a 
Conductor, the instruments are grand piano; violin; banjo; guitar; 
flute; horn; big and little drum and cymbals; and they accompany 
a solo vocalist. 

In summing up one cannot but be struck by the predominance 
of the pig in the medieval musical menagerie. It has been sug- 
gested that the choice was made in derision of the Jews among 
whom the hog was regarded as unclean. Personally I do 
not think so, but rather that the cause was love of the grotesque, 
no animal being so far removed from the ideality associated with 
the Divine Art as are swine. For the same reason we look in 
vain for a bird in these representations: birds are naturally so 
musical that to put an instrument into their claws is superfluous! 
I have heard that in one of the English cathedrals—my inform- 
ant did not know which—a bird touching a rude cittern (kind of 
guitar) with its feet, is depicted in one of the stained glass windows. 
But this is the only instance I can recall. 

Equally striking is the predominance of the bagpipe among 
instruments. In various forms this instrument is to be found in 
all quarters of the globe, and at one time was immensely popular. 
Evidence, indeed, is not wholly lacking of its use in church. Our 
zoological orchestra has included ten animals, the goat, griffin, 
greyhound, pig, hare, cat, monkey, donkey, rat, and bear; and 
fourteen instruments, the organ, bagpipe, oboe, harp, flute, pipe 
and tabor, horn, dulcimer, violin, guitar, banjo, piano, cymbals, 
and drum: of these, five animals play the bagpipe; three the 
flute; and one or two each of the other instruments. 


THE PROBLEM OF MELODY 
By L. L. THURSTONE 


from which it is considered. The musical theorist 

necessarily adopts an empirical definition of melody which 
makes it conform with occidental standards of consonance, where- 
as the student of exotic music finds himself impelled to adopt a 
much broader definition to cover the heterophonous phenomena 
of primitive music. 

If we consider the structure and function of the ear according 
tothe Helmholtz theory, we find certain analogies with the function 
of the other sense organs which it may not be unprofitable to follow 
out. The lateral displacement of the point of stimulation over 
the sensitive surface of a receptor yields, as its psychic correlate, 
the motor attribute of the sensation. The most obvious illustra- 
tion of this fact is to be found in the case of the cutaneous sense 
departments in which a lateral shift of the stimulation point over 
the receptive surface gives undisputably the motor attribute of 
extension to the resulting sensation. Similarly we have the 
localizing motor attribute of visual sensations mediated by the 
location of the stimulation point on the retina. In the case of the 
olfactory sense department we do not of course discriminate as 
to the location of the stimulation point over the olfactory mem- 
brane, but this is due to the fact that such differentiation would 
not be of any significance in preserving the integrity of the organ- 
ism, and hence it can not be expected to have developed. 

In the case of hearing the corresponding shift of the stimula- 
tion point consists in the selective innervation of the receptive 
cells in the basilar membrane. The attribute resulting from this 
shift should, by analogy, be the motor attribute of hearing and 
hence pitch should be the motor attribute of auditory sensation. 
Just as pitch in audition corresponds to a point location in cutan- 
eous sensations, so pitch variation corresponds to a shift of the 
point of stimulation over the cutaneous surface, or a similar shift 
over the retina of the eye. The latter has for its psychic correlate 
the consciousness of movement and pitch variation is also essen- 
tially a consciousness of movement. It may be objected that 
any qualitative alteration, whatsoever, may be conceived as in 
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the nature of movement, but pitch variation is intrinsically motor 
since its physiological antecedents are identical with those for our 
consciousness of overt movement in the other sense departments. 

Pitch has a uni-dimensional mode of variation as contrasted 
with the two-dimensional mode of variation of retinal stimulation. 
To ask why we always consider one end of the pitch scale high 
and the other end low might seem to be a naive question but it 
must have its physiological basis. Ask any one to sing “‘ah” on 
the highest pitch of his range. The eyebrows will be raised, the 
neck stretched and the head elevated. The whole bodily attitude 
is one of climbing. Now ask him to sing the lowest tone of his 
compass, and the neck will be drawn down and the chin lowered. 
This association of high and low with pitch has its basis in the 
character of the instinctive behavior which favors the production 
of high and low pitched vocal utterance. Walk across the floor 
and sing any simple interval, say CE, in time with your step. You 
will find that your sense of fitness will be more satisfied by singing 
the lower tone on the down step, and the higher as the body is 
rising, than vice versa. There may be a physiological connection 
between the frequency of tones and our designation of them as 
high and low in the fact that greater energy and tension are re- 
quired to innervate the vocal cords to produce high pitched than 
low pitched tones, but the causal connection between these two 
phenomena is mediated by the bodily attitude which coincides 
with the production of vocal utterance. 

If visually perceived movements contain sufficient unity to 
render possible their perception as a unified whole the movement 
constitutes, to that extent, a single act. If they do not contain 
such unity the movements are random and are perceived, not as a 
single act, but as mere action. We have here a fundamental 
distinction between movements which constitute mere random 
action on the one hand and movements which can be perceived as 
a single act. We are not concerned with the purposive or infer- 
ential side of the question. The distinction here made is of a 
perceptual order. It obtains in all sense departments in which 
the motor attribute of localization or extension has been developed. 

If we carry this analysis into the realm of audition we find 
that certain pitch variations can be perceived as representative 
of a single unified act, whereas other samples of pitch perambula- 
tion are perceived as representative of mere random action. This 
distinction between a single unified act, and mere random action 
in the motor attribute of sound sensation gives us a sufficiently 
flexible classificatory basis for defining melody. A certain form 
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of pitch excursion may be perceived by one individual as a single 
unified act whereas to another the same pitch excursion may seem 
chaotic. The former hears “a” melody, the latter none. The 
criterion is emphatically of a perceptual order, and hence it is 
markedly subject to training. Note that we are not differentia- 
ting between pleasant and unpleasant melody. That is a question 
generically subordinate to the differentiation between melody and 
mere random pitch perambulation. The former is perceived as 
an act, the latter as mere action. In musical theory are to be 
found several well defined generic bases of unity in melodic per- 
ception such as the motif, the phrase, the period, the sonata 
movement, etc. All of these orders of musical structure are most 
immediately concerned with the establishment of that unity in the 
perception of pitch variation which constitutes the essence of 
melody. Melodic unity has nothing to do with consonance and 
dissonance. 

This broad definition of melody agrees with the great diversity 
of melody types. Occidental and exotic melody becomes a con- 
tinuum with motor unity as a criterion of melody. The apparent 
break between them is due to the fact that we are trained to apply 
an additional criterion in our music, namely the temporal relations 
of consonance-dissonance. We are in fact so well trained in this 
regard that we are apt to confuse the motor-unity of melody with 
its consonance-dissonance relations. 

The esthetic significance of melody is not remote in this con- 
nection. The essence of the esthetic is the conceptual anticipa- 
tion of emotional behavior. The application of this definition of 
the esthetic is apparent enough in sculpture. It is less obviously 
so in the realm of pure design since the affective significance is 
there less immediate. In music separate consideration must be 
given to rhythm, melody, counterpoint, and consonance-disso- 
nance, since these constitute separate though mutually dependent 
esthetic media. We are here concerned with melody. Since pitch 
is motor in its physiological basis, and since melody consists in 
the perceptual unity of the pitch excursions, it becomes evident 
that melody is particularly well fitted to idealize emotional be- 
havior. I do not mean to confine myself to the voice theory of 
Herbert Spencer since articulatory expression is only a small part 
of the types of behavior by which we express our emotions. 

Melody is more effective than sculpture in conceptually 
rendering emotional behavior since behavior is necessarily of 
temporal extension and melody is likewise. Sculpture, in its 
usual forms, is constrained to depict the particularized details 
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which necessarily distract the percipient in his effort to gain the 
conceptual emotional meaning of the esthetic object. In so far as 
the modernists in sculpture succeed in embodying temporal ex- 
tension in form, and in so far as they break away from the dis- 
tracting particularized details, toward the conceptual rendering 
of emotional behavior, to that extent will they greatly enhance 
the esthetic effectiveness of their art. Melody is fortunately de- 
prived of any immediate association with perceptual details but 
it retains its physiologically derived motor significance, and hence 
it can only render emotional behavior in a conceptual manner. 
In this function it is inseparable from rhythm as an esthetic 
medium. 

Rhythm performs a similar esthetic function in a manner 
more obvious than in the case of melody. The temporal dis- 
creteness of rhythm constitutes the esthetic medium whereby it 
renders emotionally significant behavior conceptually. This is 
a more direct appeal to behavioristic meaning than melody, and 
hence the esthetic significance of rhythm can be apprehended by 
intellectually less mature minds than that of melody. On the 
other hand the temporal relations of harmony are more recon- 
dite than those of melody and hence the apprehension of the 
emotionally behavioristic meaning of harmonic progression requires 
more training than the apprehension of the behavioristic meaning 
of melody. Consequently the use of harmonic progression in con- 
ceptually rendering emotional behavior is of a genetically higher 
order than the use of melody and the still more primitive esthetic 
medium of rhythm. 

If melody is interpreted in the manner here suggested, as the 
perceptual motor-unity of pitch excursion, we not only remove 
many of the difficulties in the interpretation of exotic music, but 
we are also enabled to bring to bear a motor criterion for the 
esthetic in music which brings it into functional identity with 
the other arts as means for rendering the conceptual anticipation 
of affectively significant behavior. 


HANDEL’S PUBLISHER, JOHN WALSH, 
HIS SUCCESSORS, AND 
CONTEMPORARIES 


By FRANK KIDSON 


without a satisfactory estimate of the London music trade 

into which he entered in 1692. The reader therefore will, I 
hope, not find it irrelevant to my subject if I glance in the next 
few pages at the status of his early contemporaries in the trade. 

In a former article in this magazine I dealt with the life of 
John Playford showing how that energetic royalist in troublous 
times revived music publishing in England and founded in London 
a business of the greatest value to the musical art. In the earlier 
part of his career John Playford had things to himself but as time 
went on rivals came into the field and Playford was not alone in 
the closing years of his life. Playford died in 1686 leaving his 
business and stock in trade to his son Henry. With the great 
help of his father’s established publications Henry Playford 
carried on an advantagious trade. He reprinted with additional 
matter, and such changes as changing fashions dictated, many of 
his father’s most popular issues. As for example the catch book 
which now bears the title The Pleasant Musical Companion, also 
The Division Violin, Musick’s Handmaid for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord to each of which he added a second book. There 
were other popular instruction books for the smaller instruments 
which were reissued from the elder Playford’s works besides those 
ever selling books The Dancing Master, Introduction to the Skill 
of Musick and The Whole Book of Psalms. The editions of these 
were indeed many and they varied a great deal in contents 
especially the Dancing Master. 

Henry Playford’s own ventures were The Theatre of Musick 
(4 books, 1685-1687), Harmonia Sacra (1688-1693, 2 books with 
later editions), Delicia Musica (4 books, 1695-1696), The Ban- 
quet of Musick (6 books, 1688-1692), and some other collections 
of songs. He also issued single half sheet songs—words and 
music, following or leading, a fashion which does not appear to 
have been in usage in his father’s time. Henry Playford seems to 
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have struck out adventures on his own behalf and as stated in my 
previous article he was among the first to establish musical socie- 
ties in taverns and the like places. 

But he found rivals in trade that his father had not to con- 
tend with. Besides the many other music publishers in London 
where, it is needless to say, the whole music trade of the country 
centred, the younger Playford had John Walsh as rival, the great- 
est of his trade compeers. 

About the last ten years of the 17th century the rage set 
in for collecting pictures and other works of art from the Con- 
tinent. Many of our noblest pictures now in the public galleries 
were brought from abroad about this date. Dozens of middle- 
men were searching the Continent for examples of Italian and 
Dutch Masters and hundreds of more or less professed dealers were 
furnishing the mansions of noblemen with such works, genuine and 
otherwise. 

There is some evidence that Henry Playford found the dealing 
in pictures and prints a more successful business speculation than 
publishing and selling music books ranging in price from a few 
pence to a few shillings; therefore, he appears to have entered 
into the trade of a private picture dealer. Henry Playford died 
or ceased the music business in 1797 at which date we find John 
Cullen occupying his premises “between the two Temple Gates” 
at the sign of ““The Buck.” Cullen in this year advertises numer- 
ous works published by the Playford family and from this we 
may infer that Cullen took over the unsold stock of Henry Play- 
ford. Cullen had not a very long business life; I find no notice 
of him after 1710. 

John Young seems next to have acquired what existed in the 
Playford copyright (a very loose matter in those days), for he 
published editions of the Dancing Master, and The Pleasant Musical 
Companion. But of John Young more later on. 

At the end of the 17th century the London Music shops were, 
with one or two exceptions, all situate east of Temple Bar. St. 
Paul’s Church Yard was the rallying point of the London pro- 
fessional and amateur musician. The musical services in the 
Cathedral were an attraction and the numerous cosy taverns and 
coffee houses with the many music shops around the building 
were centres of musical gossip. We can imagine the little taverns 
in the alleys and lanes round St. Paul’s where a plentitude of 
sack and ale would be drunk over the arguments and disputes that 
the science of music has always engendered. For ten years into 
the 18th century St. Paul’s was not finished completely, but from 
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1697 divine service was conducted in the building. It must have 
been a sight-seeing affair, a stroll into the Church Yard to note 
the growing progress of the edifice. And so tradespeople near 
cannot have been short of custom, least of all the music shops. 

One of the music shops, having the sign ““The Golden Viol,” 
was kept by John Clarke, the father of the musician Jeremiah 
Clarke, composer of anthems and of that yet delightful melody 
“The bonny grey ey’d morn,” which is generally put down as of 
Scottish origin. 

Poor Jeremiah Clarke was a victim to Cupid. He fell in 
love with a lady of position—a hopeless passion as it appeared, for, 
remember ye modern composers, that those of your clan in the 
“good old days” were reckoned “not class” and were ranked as 
little better than common fiddlers. And so it befell that Jeremiah 
Clarke shot himself in the room over what had been his father’s 
shop on the first of December, 1707. 

John Clarke was doubtless the son of an elder John Clarke 
who republished that interesting volume of Virginal Music Par- 
thenia or the Mayden Head of the first musick that ever was printed 
for the Virginals, dated 1655. John Clarke, the younger, was a 
pullisher of a numerous array of small books of music for the 
minor instruments of which, so far as my researches go, only one 
survives. Its title is Youth’s Delight on the Flagelet, 9th edition, 
this being in the British Museum Library. The book is either 
not dated or its date has been cut off by a careless bookbinder. 

John Clarke, the younger, was established at the “‘Golden 
Viol” before 1681 and remained there until after 1687. Later 
than this (before 1695) his business was taken over by John Hare, 
of whom more afterwards. 

We learn of Clarke’s many ventures from the “Term Cata- 
logues’’ which were lists of new publications issued from 1668 to 
1709, chiefly by Robert Clavell and his successors. 

Students and workers in bibliographical matters are indebted 
to the patience and pluck of the late Professor Arber for reprint- 
ing this valuable record in three finely printed quarto volumes, 
1903-6. From their pages we are enabled to fix absolutely the 
exact date of publication of many 17th and early 18th century 
musical works and to find record of still more, copies of which 
are now non-existent. 

These are some of the titles by which Clarke tickled his 
customers into purchase:—Ductor ad Pandoran, or a tutor for the 
treble violin. This is dated 1682. In the same year was published 
The Most Pleasant Companion, or choicest New Lessons for the 
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Recorder or Flute; being a new collection of Lessons, some of which 
are set the Flagelet way, others for the Violin way, with a scale of 
flats and sharps very necessary for all gentlemen who love that in- 
strument. 

In the second book of Youth’s Delight on the Flagelet there 
are “lessons made on purpose to teach birds with several preludes 
or flourishes for to help those that have but little fancy.” An- 
other, dated 1687, is Quadratum Musicum, or a Collection of siz- 
teen new songs made upon the greatest and best subjects. 

There were many books of airs and instructions for the 
“Flagelet,” “ingraved on copper plates.” 

John Hare, whose connection with John Walsh [I shall deal 
with later, took over Clarke’s shop and reissued some of his works. 

Another important member of the music trade located in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard was John Young. His sign was the “Dolphin 
and Crown” and his shop was at the corner of London House Yard, 
at the west end of the Church Yard. He was here in 1699 and 
remained for about thirty years when his son appears to have con- 
tinued the business. 

This son, Talbot by name, was a violinist of note in his day 
and the well known catch upon the father and son may be repeated 
here. It is set to music in The Second Book of the Pleasant Mu- 
sical Companion, dated 1701, published by Henry Playford. 


vupox Mr. Youne anp His Son 


You scrapers that want a good fiddle well strung 

You must go to the man that is old while he’s Young. 

But if this same fiddle you fain would play bold 

You must go to his son who'll be Young when he’s old. 
There is old Young, and young Young, both men of renown. 
Old sells and young plays the best fiddle in Town. 

Young and old live together and may they live long 
Young to play an old fiddle, old to sell a new song. 


John Young had sufficient business acumen to commence a 
series of concerts in the room over his shop where his son Talbot 
and other performers attended and so attracted music lovers. 
What more natural than they should purchase their musical wares 
at the shop below stairs? Young’s publications were something 
on a par with those of Clarke’s, that is books of airs for the flute 
or violin and with one or two single half sheet songs having the 
music engraved with the words. 

A few of the titles of Young’s publications may be of interest, 
especially as, like Clarke’s, many have not survived the wear and 
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tear of time and usage: The Compleat Tutor for the Violin by 
Mr. John Banister, to which is added six country dances, the whole 
fairly engraven on copper plates 1699. Instructions for the Flute 
by Mr. Alex Roathwell 1699 was also “fairly engraven on copper- 
plates’’ as were others such as Youth’s Diversion, being a choice 
collection of the best and newest tunes for the Flagelet, 1699. A 
Choice Collection of Ayres for the Harpsichord or Spinet fairly 
engraven on copper, 1699. Six Sonatas or Solos, three for a Violin, 
and three for the Flute, composed by Mr. William Croft and an 
Italian Master 1699 (folio). 

These were his early publications; later than this his name 
occurs on imprints including, as I have before stated, many of 
the Playford publications. Note the insistence on the music 
being “fairly engraven on copper.” The difficulty moderns find 
in playing from the crude musical typography of the 17th century 
will show the advantage of an engraved score. It is easy ona 
copper plate to unite the tails and quavers which before the new 
tied note was invented could not be done with moveable music 
type. 

John Young was a reputed maker of musical instruments, the 
fact being no doubt that, like many another professed maker, he 
merely stamped his name or pasted his label on instruments that 
were made for him by unknown workers at their own homes. 

About 1700 another important music seller removed into St. 
Paul’s Church Yard; this was Richard Meares. The elder 
Meares, also Richard, had long been established as a musical 
instrument maker and music seller. “Without Bishop’s Gate, 
near Sir Paul Pinder’s.”” A label on a viol gives this address and 
the date 1669. The house of Sir Paul Pinder, a wealthy ‘Turkey 
Merchant,”’ who gave a large sum towards the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s, was so elaborately decorated externally as to be an object 
not to be mistaken, and served as a sort of landmark for strangers 
in the City. 

Richard Meares the elder was probably a genuine maker of 
lutes, viols, and kindred instruments. 

In 1699 he was at the sign of the Golden Viol in Leadenhall 
Street from whence, with his son, he removed to the North side of 
St. Paul’s Church Yard with the sign of ““The Golden Viol and 
Hautboy,” the latter instrument being added to distinguish it from 
the “Golden Viol’’ of John Hare. 

From an advertisement it appears that Meares, besides 
music, dealt in “Ye best sorts of cutlery wares at reasonable 
prices.” Soon after the removal to St. Paul’s Church Yard he 
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took his son Richard into partnership. Of the younger Meares 
I must say something later. 

Another 17th century inhabitant of St. Paul’s Church Yard 
was Humphry Salter. He was here at ““The Lute” in 1683 when, 
in conjunction with Richard Hunt, he published that interesting 
and very scarce oblong octavo The Genteel Companion, being 
exact directions for the Recorder, with a collection of the best and 
newest tunes and grounds extant, carefully composed and gathered 
by Humphry Salter, 1683. He was at the Lute in 1705—perhaps 
later. 

The Richard Hunt above mentioned was also in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. On October 25, 1661, Mr. Samuel Pepys called 
on him and saw his lute which Hunt was altering for him and had 
ready on the 28th of that month. Pepys again mentions Hunt 
in his Diary under dates April 17th, and 20th 1663. 

It was not until about 1725 that Daniel Wright, Junior came 
into St. Paul’s Church Yard. It was on the north side “‘near the 
pump.” In all probability it was the shop vacated by John Hare 
that had been Clarke’s. Wright used the same sign, “The Golden 
Bass,” ““Bass”’ being substituted for “Viol”? which may have been 
one of the fixtures taken by the incoming tenant. The Wrights 
father and son were rivals to Walsh and a thorn in his side. 

In the shadow of St. Paul’s lingered music shops until about 
the middle of the 19th century. The north side is now given 
over to the display of women’s finery but before these immense 
emporiums were erected, relics of the 17th century music shops 
doubtless existed. At the North West corner, at a shop which may 
have been that of John Young of the “Dolphin and Crown,” was in 
1751 located Peter Thompson at the “Violin and Hautboy.” The 
Thompson family with their successors, Button and Whitaker, 
held the business here until about 1830. Then at number 50 on 
the north side was Thomas Edward Purday. He was here in 1838 
and remained until after 1855, I think the last music seller to 
inhabit the Church Yard. His drawing room lyrics are plentiful 
among bound volumes of Victorian sheet music. 

It is a long stretch from Purday to John Pyper who in 1614 
was “at his shoppe at Paul’s Gate next into Cheapside at the 
Crosse Keies,”” and published that work, now existing in a unique 
copy, Parthenia Inviolate, or Mayden Musicke for the Virginalls 
and Bass Viol, a companion to, or rival, of the better known 
Parthenia, 1611. 

Purdy and Pyper might from their own doors have thrown 
missiles at each others’ shop windows had they been living 
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contemporaneously, and being so inclined, their places of business 
were so near. 

Besides those in St. Paul’s Church Yard other music publishers 
and music sellers were scattered about London at the end of the 
17th century. For example, there was John Miller who did busi- 
ness in one of the crazy houses that stood on London Bridge. The 
bridge was not cleared of these crumbling edifices until the middle 
ofthe 18th century. John Miller was at the sign of the “Violin and 
Hautboy” on London Bridge in 1695. He published in this year 
Innocent Recreation, being a choice collection of the newest and best 
tunes for the flagilet and easie directions how to play on it. He was 
principally a maker of violins and his trade card tells us:—‘‘All 
sorts of musical instruments and strings fitt for them and old 
instruments mended, and also there you may have all sorts of 
new Tunes and music books and songs avd Ruled Books and Ruled 
Paper at Reasonable Rates.” Before 1711 John Miller had 
passed away and Elizabeth Miller had the business. Her name 
is on the Violin Master Improved, 1711, and on The Compleat Mu- 
sick Master, 3rd edition 1722. 

Going westward, in the Strand, were the business premises 
of M. Rawlins, “Over against the Globe Tavern in the Strand, 
near Charing Cross.” He professed to be a musica] instrument 
maker and was established in the early years of the 18th century. 
His name is in the imprints of several musical works and he was 
blessed with the christian name Mickerpher. 

About the same period was L. Pippard who kept a music shop 
“at Ye sign Orpheus opposite to Tim’s Coffee House, in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden.” He issued The Violin Master Improved 
(3 books), and a collection of one hundred and twenty country 
dances “‘fairly engraven.”’ Opinions might differ as to the “‘fair- 
ness” of the engraving of this work. This book and the third 
book of The Violin Master Improved are dated 1711. Pippard 
also issued W. Corbett’s two sets of Six Sonatas for two flutes and 
a bass—and for two violins and a bass, both dated 1713. 

Not far off Pippard and a little before him in date was Samuel 
Briscoe at the corner of Charles Street, Covent Garden; this was 
in 1694, but in 1720 he was at “‘the Bell Savage in Ludgate Hill.” 
He published the three parts of The Songs to the new play of Don 
Quixote, written by Mr. D’Urfey, dated 1694 with the same date 
for the second part. The third part was engraved on copper 
plates and dated 1696. These interesting Purcell items are of 
course rare. The first two parts were printed from moveable 
type by J. Heptinstall. 
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Joseph Hindmarsh was a bookseller of note who published 
some interesting musical works in which Henry Purcell’s com- 
positions appear—A New Collection of songs and poems by Thomas 
D’Urfey 1683. Several New Songs by Thos. D’Urfey, set to as 
many new tunes, 1684. Choice new songs never before printed, set to 
several new tunes by the best masters of music, written by T. D’ Urfey 
1684. A Third Collection of new songs, never before printed, the 
words by Mr. D’Urfey 1685. All the above were printed by John 
Playford junior. Hindmarsh was first at “The Black Bull in 
Cornhill’ afterwards he changed his sign to ““The Golden Ball,” 
also in Cornhill. 

Another important music publisher of this period was John 
Hudgebutt. In 1679 he was at “The Golden Harp and Hoboy” in 
Chancery Lane, later he was “near Charing Cross,” or “Near St. 
Martin’s Lane.” In 1679 he published A Vade Mecum for the 
lovers of Musick, showing the Excellency of the Rechorder, with some 
new ayres, never before published. In 1681 he published another 
work for the recorder:—The Most Pleasant Companion, or Choice 
new Lessons for the Recorder, or Flute, being a new Collection of 
new Lessons set forth by Dots and Notes. His best known work 
is Thesaurus Musicus, being a collection of the newest songs, per- 
formed at their Majestie’s Theatres and at the Consorts in Viller 
Street. There were five folio books of this, dated 1693—4—5 and 6. 

I may now tell the reader something as to the mechanical 
production of music at the close of the 17th century. 

As I pointed out in my previous article, John Playford, the 
second, a young printer ef music, was dead; the principal music 
printers who went into the trade were J. Heptinstall and William 
Pearson, and there are few music books of that period, printed 
= moveable type, that do not bear the imprint of one or the 
other. 

In 1689 Heptinstall was in partnership with Thomas Moore. 
This person, with the help perhaps of Heptinstall, made a great 
advance in musical typography by the invention of “the new tied 
note,” by which the tails of quavers and semiquavers were united, 
as in modern music. He also made round heads to the notes in- 
stead of the old lozenge shape. The earliest book I have found 
having the tied note is the second book of Comes Amoris, or The 
Companion of Love, being a choice collection of the newest songs now 
in use, folio 1688. This was printed by T. Moore for John Carr 
and Sam Scott. The third book, 1689, was printed by Moore 
and Heptinstall, the fourth, 1693, and fifth 1694, by Heptinstall 
alone. Heptinstall printed many of the Purcell first editions 
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among them being The Songs in Amphitryon, 1690. The Vocal 
Musick of the Prophetess, or the History of Dioclesian, 1694; A 
Song in the Double Dealer sung by Mrs. Ayiiff, set by Mr. Henry 
Purcell. Also Some Select Songs, as they are sung in the Fairy 
Queen, set to musick by Mr. Henry Purcell, 1692. The Songs in the 
Indian Queen, as it is now composed into an opera, by Mr. Henry 
Purcell 1695. This last was published by John May and J. 
Hudgebutt who confess to having issued it without the consent or 
knowledge of the composer. Would not the modern autograph 
hunter of musical items have given much to had the raking over 
of Heptinstall’s waste baskets in search of Purcell MSS? 

Among much other work Heptinstall printed editions of 
Playford’s Whole Book of Psalms, fiom the 8rd edition 1697, to 
the 14th 1717. The 15th edition 1719, was printed by William 
Pearson. 

Whether Pearson, who worked contemporary with Hep- 
tinstall’s later period, had any connection as apprentice with him 
is uncertain but he carried the improvement in musical typog- 
raphy still further. The first we hear of Pearson is in 1699 by the 
publication in folio of Twelve New Songs with a Thorough Bass 
figured for the Organ Harpsichord or Theorbo, chiefly to encourage 
William Pearson’s new London Character, composed by Dr. Blow, 
Dr. Turner, . . . 1699. In 1699 Pearson’s printing office was 
“next door to the Hare and Feathers, in Aldersgate Street.” In 
1700 he was in Red Cross Alley, Jewin Street. 

In 1724 he was again in Aldersgate Street, “Over against 
Wright’s Coffee House.” Here his widow Alice remained until 
1742 or after. Pearson’s business was extensive. Henry Play- 
ford and John Young engaged him to reprint all the Playford 
publications that were set up in type. He printed Dr. Blow’s 
Amphion Anglicus, 1700 and few psalm books issued during the 
first forty years of the 18th century but were printed by him or 
his widow. 

Into this world of music printing and publishing entered 
John Walsh in 1692. Whether he was an Irishman as his name 
seems to imply is a matter of uncertainty. Our first knowledge 
of him is that he was appointed “musical instrument maker in 
ordinary to the King in place of John Shaw, surrendered June 
24, 1692.” 

This person was a musical instrument maker who worked at 
“The Goulden Harp and Hoboy neere the Maypole in the Strand.” 
Walsh adopted the same sign but his premises were in Catherine 
Street Strand, towards the lower end on the right hand side going 
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upwards. John Gay in his “Trivia” 1712 tells us of the damsels 
who lay in wait “‘where Catherine Street descends into the Strand.” 

The earliest trace of a Walsh publication I can find is by an 
advertisement in The London Gazette July 15, 1695. This is 
The Self Instructor for the Violin, or the art of playing that instru- 
ment improved and made easie by plain Rules and Directions. This 
work, sold at eighteenpence, was printed for John Walsh (His 
Majesty’s musical instrument maker in ordinary) at the Golden 
Harp and Hoboy in Catherine Street in the Strand, J. Miller at 
the Violin and Hautboy on London Bridge, and J. Hare in Free- 
man’s Yard Cornhill.” “A Second Book” was published by 
Walsh in 1697. The following works published by Walsh are 
recorded in the London Gazette at the dates appended, though 
probably no copies of them are now extant. The Compleat Flute 
Master, or the whole art of playing on the Recorder Aug. 1695. A 
second edition is advertised in February 1696, and a Second Book 
in April 1697. 

Before the end of the 17th century Walsh had got into his 
stride and was publishing more important music than cheap and 
inadequate tutors for the Violin or Flute. In 1696 he issued 
A Collection of New Songs by Signior Nicola Matieis . . . to which 
is added some new ayres . . . fairly engraven on copper plates. 
In 1697 he published A New Book of Songs . . . by Mr. Leveridge 
and in the same year songs from the opera “Mars and Venus” 
by Finger and John Eccles, and those from the opera “The World 
in the Moon.”” Most of these were “fairly engraven.” In 1700 
he issued Six Sonatas, or solos, three for a violin, and three for a flute 
by Mr. William Crofts and an Italian Mr. With this he adver- 
tises “‘a weekly song issued on Thursdays.” John Young had 
previously issued this work in 1699. 

In 1700 he also published Bononcini’s Ayres in three parts, 
and from this date his publications became more frequent. 
All the above works were published in conjunction with John 
Hare “at the Golden Viol in St. Paul’s Church Yard and at his 
shop in Freeman’s Yard in Cornhill near the Royal Exchange.” 
Sometimes other music sellers are named on the imprints and in 
the advertisements but for a long time no work of Walsh seems to 
have appeared except with Hare’s name on the title-page as well as 

own. 

John Hare had for a short time a shop at the “Golden Viol” 
in St. Paul’s Church Yard, as before mentioned, he had also 
another in Freeman’s Yard Cornhill where he resided and had 
Daniel Defoe for a neighbour. The business connection between 
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Hare and Walsh lasted for a long time and into this connection 
came Joseph Hare, the son. John Hare died in 1725 and his 
son in 1733. 

Besides that of John Hare there is another name found in early 
Walsh imprints; that of P. Randall. This person had a shop “at 
the Violin and Lute at Paul’s Grave without Temple Bar’ in 
1707, and 1708. About 1710-1711 Randall’s name is given as 
if in partnership with Walsh at the Catherine Street address. 

I believe that Randall was a connection or relative of Walsh 
and it is to be noticed that after the death of John Walsh the 
younger, the business devolved upon a William Randall. The 
partnership with P. Randall did not last any length of time and 
his name has been erased from the plates of many of Walsh’s 
imprints, as is also the case with the names of John and Joseph 
Hare. 

Whom Walsh got to “fairly” engrave his books is not apparent. 
What I have seen of his early work is rather more crude than that 
done by Thomas Cross who was the chief music engraver of the 
period. Before Walsh came into the field Thomas Cross was 
without a serious rival. Some mention may be here made of 
Cross. 

So far as I can ascertain, he was the son of an earlier Thomas 
Cross whom Walpole tells us engraved portraits from 1646 to 1684. 
He engraved the portrait of John Gamble prefixed to his Ayres 
and Dialogues 1656. Cross senior may have engraved many of the 
delicate frontispieces and music issued by the elder Playford. 
In 1683 “Tho Cross junior” engraved Henry Purcell’s Sonnata’s 
of III parts published by John Playford and John Carr. Prior to 
about 1708—9 the word “junior” is always appended to Cross’ 
name. After then it is dropped indicating that the father has 
died. 

In 1692 Cross lived in “Three Horse Shew Court, Pye Cor- 
ner.” In the following year he had removed to “Catherine 
Wheel Court near Snow Hill Holborn,” Afterwards he was in 
Compton Street “near the Pound in Clerkenwell.” Prior to 
Cross all songs with music appeared in books or “collections,” 
what the modern music seller would possibly call ‘‘Albums.” 
Cross seems to have been the first to issue single songs engraved 
with words and music and printed off upon half sheets of paper. 
These were sold very cheap and met a “long felt want,” judging 
by the great numbers which remain to us after a period of over two 
hundred years. In Dr. Blow’s Amphion Anglicus is a denounce- 
ment of the sheet song: 
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Music of many parts hath now no force, 
Whole reams of single songs become our curse. 

While at the shops we daily dangling view 

False concords by Tom Cross engraven true. 


Besides single half sheet songs Cross engraved different works 
for different publishers and musicians. In the latter case, for 
Henry Carey who published numberless single songs. On certain 
song sheets Cross vents his rage against a new style of music 
engraving. On one sheet he engraves the warning “Beware of 
ye nonsensical puncht ones. On another sheet he states that 
“having arrived to such a perfection in musick that gentlemen 
may have their works fairly engraven on copper as cheap as 
Puncht, and sooner.” 

The explanation of this is that a readier method of music 
engraving was introduced early in the 18th century by which the 
notes were punched by steel dies on soft pewter plates, a method 
employed to-day, with the advantage of a lithographic transfer. It 
is probable that Cross in his later time etched his music sheets 
on zinc by acid, thus saving the expense of copper. Hawkins 
says that the punched music plate was introduced from Holland 
by Walsh and Hare about 1710. This may be correct; at any 
rate it very soon became the only way of providing engraved 
music but soon a cheaper and a more easily worked metal was 
introduced and pewter took the place of copper. The Dutch 
method of punching upon copper is commonly ascribed to Estienne 
Roger. I am not quite sure how far this is true: such work of 
his as I have seen gives the suggestion of pure engraving. 

Estienne Roger of Amsterdam probably had not so large a 
business as had John Walsh. Roger flourished at the end of the 
17th and early part of the 18th century. He was succeeded 
about 1725 by Michael Charles Le Cene who reissued many 
of his publications. Walsh had no qualms of copying such 
publications as these two put forth. Roger published all the works 
of Corelli and these were copied by Walsh and by Benjamin 
Cooke, a music seller at the Golden Harp New Street Covent 
Garden about 1720. 

Walsh copied the Amsterdam publications freely and also the 
Paris editions, in some cases making a rather poor attempt to 
reproduce the original ornamental frontispieces. 

Paris and Amsterdam were the chief centres from which 
England drew her Continental musical publications. 

Walsh and the other London music sellers had no rivals in 
the provinces nor in Scotland and Ireland. Music publishing 
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had been in evidence at Oxford in the 17th century in several 
notable instances but it was not until well after the middle of the 
18th century that any revival took place and then to a very 
limited extent. 

In Edinburgh music was engraved and published by Richard 
Cooper from about 1725 to 1755. The few music books published 
in other parts of the United Kingdom were insignificant before 
the end of the 18th century. 

To revert to Walsh, the introduction of the Italian opera 
was a godsend to him and from 1705 when the first of the series 
‘**Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus,” was performed Walsh published and 
republished them during their period of popularity. 

Walsh issued them in long upright folio and the series in- 
cludes the songs in “‘Arsinoe,” “Camilla,” ‘“‘Hydaspes,” ““Thomy- 
ris,” “‘Love’s Triumph,” and others. Besides the whole opera the 
songs were reprinted from the same plates and issued as single 
songs, some being of course more popular than others. Advertise- 
ments tell us that before 1706 Walsh was publishing a multitude 
of books of all kinds. Among these were many collections of 
country dances published as rivals to the Playford Dancing Master, 
many books of airs for the violin and for the flute, some tunes 
and music in the various comedies produced and a series of books 
called The Lady’s Banquet. Another monthly series which 
extended over several years was The Monthly Mask of Vocal 
Music. This series was commenced in 1703 and ran to at least 
1706. 

Most of his music at this early date was adorned with elabo- 
rately engraved frontispieces by H. Hulsbergh, I. Collins and 
perhaps others. With praiseworthy economy many of these 
frontispieces were made to serve for later productions by cutting 
away the original title while a fresh one, engraved on a separate 
plate, was inserted in the center of the old one. These frontis- 
pieces were generally in the prevailing Dutch taste with a plen- 
titude of fat cherubs, curtains and musical instruments. A later 
and very beautiful design occurs however as title-page to Spenser's 
Amoretti by Dr. Greene, oblong folio. 

As every musician knows, Handel came to England on a visit 
in 1710 and while here he was prevailed upon to write an opera. 
The result was Rinaldo, produced Feb. 24,1711. Walsh was eager 
to include this among the rest of his Italian series and made 
arrangements with Handel to this effect. The fame of the new 
comer was great and the opera and songs from it sold well. Walsh 
is said to have made £1500 out of the transaction and Handel is 
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credited with the sarcastic remark that Walsh should write the 
next opera and that Handel should publish it. A copy of this 
first of Handel’s English publications is in my own possession. 
Within elaborate ornamentation, which has served for several 
other works, the title (folio) runs Arie dell opera di Rinaldo, com- 
posta dal Signor Hendel, Maestro di Capella di sua Altezza Elet- 
torale d’ Hannover. 

Walsh’s meanness in money matters seems to have been gen- 
erally recognized and Hawkins refers to Walsh, generally giving 
him a very bad character indeed. He says that both Walsh and 
Hare were illiterate men, “unable to compose a title-page accord- 
ing to the rules of grammar and too penurious to employ others 
for the purpose.” 

Hawkins displays much bitterness towards Walsh and a 
good deal of injustice; why, it is hard now to say. He speaks 
of Walsh’s and Hare’s publications “‘being, in numberless instances, 
a disgrace to the science [of music] and its professors.” Hawkins’ 
tirade against Walsh and Hare is scarcely justified in this latter 
instance as Walsh’s publications are well up to the standard of 
contemporary work and it is even to-day a pleasure to read from 
such excellently engraved scores on paper of such fine quality. 
We get another glimpse of Walsh’s personality in Scheelcher’s 
Life of Handel, 1857. This author chanced to meet John Caul- 
field (aged 83) whose father had been apprenticed to Walsh. 
This man said his father had reported that Walsh was very par- 
simonious and used to leave pieces of gold upon his desk to test 
the honesty of his clerks and work people, and that he was very 
rich. It is difficult now to ascertain whether the above refers 
to Walsh senior or junior. Caulfield also stated that Walsh 
was accustomed to give Handel twenty guineas for each oratorio 
printed but Handel refused to part with The Messiah for such 
asum. It is obvious that Walsh junior is here meant for the 
elder Walsh died in 1736 when but few of the oratorios were 
issued. 

The Messiah in its entirety was not published until after the 
death of the younger Walsh, though one curious folio edition Songs 
in Messiah an oratorio, set to musick by Mr. Handel bears a Walsh 
imprint. There is reason to believe that this was published by 
William Randall who has used an old title-page, the first three 
words being inserted from a different plate in one which seems to 
have been used for all the oratorios as they came out. It is 
not known what price Walsh gave Handel for “Rinaldo” but 
certainly Walsh published no more of Handel’s work for a number 
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o years. It is said that Walsh issued certain pirated editions 
of such compositions as Handel allowed others to publish. That 
is possible, as copyright was in a very unsatisfactory state. Handel 
took out a copyright patent June 14, 1720 which covered all his 
compositions during fourteen years. In 1722 Floridant an Opera 
as it was performed at the King’s Theatre for the Royal Accademy 
compos’d by Mr. Handel publish’d by the Author was printed and 
sold by Walsh and John and Joseph Hare, Prior to this Handel 
had gone to other publishers to issue such works as he had written. 
It is noticeable that All the additional celebrated Aires in the opera 
of Floridante composed by Mr Handel was “printed for Rich’d 
Meares at the Golden Viol in St. Paul’s Church Yard.” This 
was engraved by T. Cross. 

About this period there was established in Bow Church Yard 
John Cluer, a music seller, whose engraved work was supremely 
excellent. To him Handel assigned certain rights of publication. 

It was Cluer who first engraved Suites de Pieces pour le 
Clavecin, oblong folio. This was “printed for the Author and to 
be had at Christopher Smith’s at the Hand and Musick Book, 
in Coventry Street ye upper end of the Haymarket and by Richard 
Meares musical instrument maker in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
Engraved and printed at Cluer’s printing office in Bow Church 
Yard Cheapside.” It is needless to tell the reader that in the 
5th suite appears the immortal “Air” which people now call the 
“Harmonious Blacksmith.” This first book was issued on the 
14th of November, 1720. It was not until 1733 that Walsh got 
permission to republish the first volume and to add a second— 
both in oblong folio. The Christopher Smith mentioned in the 
imprint given above was father to the John Christopher Smith, 
Handel’s amanuensis. The elder Smith had known Handel in 
Germany. It is not a far stretch of imagination to realize that 
young Smith serving in his father’s shop had attracted the atten- 
tion of Handel, that his modest, good qualities had won the 
great musician’s good will and that to oblige his old friend he had 
brought him from the obscurity of the music shop more into the 
activity of London musical life. That he found him a faithful 
friend when age and blindness crippled Handel is quite evident. 
The elder Smith’s name is in the imprint of the opera Lothario, 
produced and published in 1729. Cluer printed this and it was 
sold by Smith who had then removed into Meard’s Court Old 
Soho. 

Both Meare’s and Smith’s names are in the imprint on 
Radamisto, and the additional airs to the same opera. It is 
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not my task to follow Handel in his musical career. Suffice it 
to say there are indications that periodical squabbles with Walsh 
occurred from time to time and that upon Smith, Meares, and 
Cluer Handel conferred the power to print and publish a number 
of his operas. 

Cluer struck out a new line in engraving operatic work pro- 
ducing a sort of “minature scores.” He says in the preface to 
A Pocket Companion for Gentlemen and Ladies, 1724: 


As all things of this nature that have appeared in the world have been 
generally of a size more adapted for a library than to accompany one 
abroad, we flatter ourselves with the hope of a favourable reception for this 
collection, the manner of introducing it being entirely new. 


A beautiful edition of Julius Cesar was published by Cluer. 
In the Pocket Companion above mentioned Cluer states that he 
has a grant from Handel for the sole engraving and printing 
of it. Cluer was rich in title-pages, most artistically done by 
Thomas Cobb who married his widow. Cluer published in folio 
Tamerlane, Richard ye 1st King of England, Lotharius, Admetus 
and others of Handel’s operas, some being engraved in octavo 
for the flute. Probably Handel’s attitude, unlike that of other 
tame-spirited musicians with whom Walsh had to deal, caused 
the latter to offer more favourable terms for in 1730 Walsh pub- 
lished Parthenope and both he and his son in after years published 
and republished in numerous editions all the works of Handel 
save and except, as before stated, The Messiah. Walsh’s Handel 
publications must have brought much of the £30,000 that the elder 
Walsh left behind him when he passed away on March 13, 1736. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of contemporary date gives us this 
information and further tells us that he was buried in St. Mary’s 
le-Strand, that glorious bit of early 18th century architecture 
which barely escaped destruction when Catherine Street, Holy- 
well Street, Wych Street and many another historic thoroughfare 
were swept away to make, what utilarian minds think, a London 
Street improvement. I find no tablet or other memorial in the 
building to remind the modern world of one of the most energetic 
business men of his time. 

It is impossible to adequately comment on the vast mass 
of music that the elder Walsh put forth. It comprised the work 
of every musician of note then composing, as well as reprints 
from dead musicians’ work. 

Handel had to a great extent superceded the men of Purcell’s 
day and even obscured the light of the great master himself. 
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But Walsh knew that old fashioned people still preferred him to 
the new German composer who had settled in England and was 
taking (under Royal patronage) the musical world by storm. 
So he ventured great numbers of Henry Purcell’s songs in single 
sheets. He collected the most favourite of these into an edition 
of Orpheus Britannicus having the same title but differing greatly 
from the authentic editions of Henry Playford’s. 

According to Dr. Burney it was the elder Walsh who first 
found out the expediency of issuing music without giving a date 
on the title page. Speaking of a publication of John Weldon’s 
he says (History of Music, 1789, vol. III, p. 613): 


Six of the Solo Anthems were published about the year 1730. I say 
about that period as musical chronology is become a very difficult study. 
The late Mr. Walsh finding old music books were like old almanacks, 
ceased very early in this century to ascertain the time of their birth 
by dates which have ever since been as carefully concealed as the age of 
stale virgins. 


As a matter of fact Burney is more than ten years too late in his 
estimation of the date of publication of Weldon’s Anthems. Be- 
fore Burney wrote Goldsmith had already put into the mouth 
of Miss Hardcastle the dictum “Women and music should not 
be dated!” Musical history has undoubtedly suffered greatly by 
the lack of the date of publication. 

During the period of the first John Walsh’s publishing 
there was established at the corner of Brook Street and Hol- 
born one Daniel Wright. Hawkins gave Walsh a bad character 
but that was mild in comparison to the one he bestowed on 
Daniel Wright. He says Wright “never printed anything but 
what he did not steal.” Hawkins mentioned a set of lessens for 
the harpsichord by Dr. Maurice Greene that Wright had published 
unlawfully and in an incorrect manner and that Greene had to 
protest against this in the public press. The advertisement is by 
chance, and in another connection, reprinted from St. James 
Evening News April 21, 1733, in The Musical Antiquary, vol. IV, 
p. 263. Greene states here that the lessons “have been published 
without my knowledge and consent and that many of them were 
not composed by me.” 

I mention Wright in the Walsh connection because he came as 
a sort of retribution. Walsh in his earlier career did not hesitate 
to copy such of the Playford publications in title and type of 
contents as he desired and Wright did the same with Walsh. 
For example, he issued a Monthly Mask of Vocal Melody 1718; 
a Merry Musician; a British Musical Miscellany or the Delightful 
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Grove and some others with the same titles and contents similar 
to those published by Walsh. There was a Daniel Wright junior— 
the son, who set up shop in St. Paul’s Church Yard about 1725 
or 1730, also at this time, a connection, one Thomas Wright at 
the Golden Harp and Violin on London Bridge. He published 
half sheet songs in conjunction with the two Daniel Wrights. 

If we could mentally realise the scene in Walsh’s shop and 
workshop in Catherine Street we should picture a very busy scene 
indeed. Walsh’s publications were innumerable—there is scarcely 
another word for it. The modern music printer would be appalled 
at the work involved. There was no sending to Germany for 
engraved plates; it was all done on the premises of the music seller. 
Walsh had many apprentices, the most famous being William 
Smith, who set up for himself as music engraver and music seller 
at the sign of the “Orange Tree,” between Norfolk and Arundel 
Streets in the Strand, before 1721. 

Other apprentices of Walsh became London music sellers 
and engravers. We can fancy a long room at the back of the 
shop with young fellows tapping their steel dies into the soft 
pewter plates. The press room and brawny armed press men 
ceaselessly turning the great wheel of the rolling press as others 
inked and cleaned the plates, while boys laid the paper on the 
plate before it passed through the rollers. That delightful paper— 
rich and thick, such as no music printer of to-day would be so 
extravagant to use, if he could get it, which is a doubtful proposi- 
tion. 

When John Walsh, the elder passed to another world his son 
of the same Christian name had sole charge of the business. 
He was no wit less clever than his father and he held in succes- 
sion to his father the royal appointment of musical instrument 
maker in ordinary to the King. The younger John Walsh dis- 
carded the ornamental frontispieces with which his father had 
adorned his earlier works. Instead he employed bold dignified 
lettering and the engraving is as clear and as excellent as could 
be desired. He maintained his father’s dislike of dates and it 
is therefore a very difficult matter to distinguish the works of the 
elder and the younger Walsh near the period when the change 
of proprietorship came. 

The younger Walsh continued the trade with the same 
vigour as his father. He published Handel’s works as they came 
out and reprinted such as his father and others had previously 
issued. He issued selections from Handel in all sorts of forms. 
He seems also to have kept other music publishers off this ground. 
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This was by reason of a copyright patent for fourteen years which 
Handel obtained. It is dated October 31, 1739. In it Handel 
appoints as sole publisher, “John Walsh, of the parish of St. 
Mary’s in the Strand, his heirs and assigns etc.” From this 
date until the death of John Walsh, the younger, I don’t think 
any of Handel’s works were published by any other person. 

It is instructive to read from the Walsh advertisements the 
infinite variety that Handel’s compositions were published in. 
Besides the oratorios and operas in score there was Apollo’s Feast 
containing 500 favourite songs from all the operas, in 5 volumes; 
eighty songs from the Oratorios for a voice and harpischord; 
the same for voice and instruments, done in the original keys; 
seventy-two minuets and marches for the flute, or violin; Sonatas, 
or chamber airs, from the operas and oratorios for a German 
flute, and a bass, in 5 volumes, a collection of dance tunes, six 
books, and “All the operas transposed for the common flute,” 
5 vols. and a host of other arrangements. When this is consid- 
ered and the popularity of Handel’s music at the middle of the 
18th century no wonder Walsh junior died a rich man. Accord- 
ing to The Public Advertiser and The Universal Museum he died on 
January 15, 1766 and was buried with great funeral pomp at 
St. Mary’s le Strand in the same vault as his father. It is stated 
he died worth £40,000. 

The business at 13 Catherine Street now devolved upon 
William Randall whom we may imagine to have been a son or 
grandson of the P. Randall so closely associated with the elder 
John Walsh in 1710. William Randall immediately went into 
partnership with one Abell, and Randall and Abell are at the old 
Walsh address for a year or two. Who Abell was I cannot say, 
but he disappears and leaves Randall in full possession of the 
business about 1768. No doubt Randall and Abell were busy 
reprinting from the Walsh plates such works as met a ready sale, 
and, besides, there must have been a vast stock left to them. 

The imprint “Randall and Abell” is not found on many 
publications. 

It is on the little opera ““The Accomplished Maid”’ which was 
published in December 1766. It is also on the full score of 
the “Messiah” which was delivered to subscribers on July 7th, 
1767. Apart from his Walsh reprints William Randall appears to 
have purchased and reprinted some works issued by James 
Oswald, who died in 1769. In this Randall was partly in asso- 
ciation with Straight and Skillern. He issued a reprint of Thomas 
Morley’s “Plain and Easy Introduction to the skill of Music” 
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in 1771. He issued oblong octavo books of Country Dances 
and several collections of Vauxhall songs, as those composed by 
Potter 1773-4, Carter 1777, James Hook 1777 ete. 

I am in possession of an interesting printed catalogue of 
music works issued by William Randall with the date 1776. 

On this he very justly claims that he has “the greatest choice 
of all kinds of music printed in England.” It is indeed a wonder- 
ful list of all classes of music and of course a vast mass is of the 
original Walsh publications. 

Before 1781 Randall had died and left the business to Elizabeth 
Randall, presumably his widow. I have not seen any music bearing 
her name, and I suppose she merely sold the stock remaining to her. 
She, however, issued a printed list of musical works on sale by her. 
Before 1784 the premises at 13 Chatherine Street were held by 
Messrs. Wright and Wilkinson who appear simply to have re- 
printed from the Walsh plates such of Handel’s compositions 
as were in demand. Wright was probably a Jew. His name was 
“Harman” or “Hermond” Wright. In 1789 Wilkinson had left 
the business solely in. Wright’s hands, and Wright retained the 
Catherine Street shop until 1799 or 1800. In 1802 he had left it 
and set up a music shop in the Strand, and so passed the business 
which had flourished for more than a century. 

How it was that the great business built up by the two 
Walshs came to such an insignificant termination I have no 
information. Neither Wright & Co. nor Wright alone appears to 
have published anything on their own account or done anything 
but issue, with a fresh title, a very few Handel publications. 
Handel had become common property by the time Wright and 
Wilkinson came into being and John Bland of 45 Holborn soon 
began to publish his single songs and complete oratorios in great 
quantity. 

James Harrison of 18 Paternoster Row, the patron of Thomas 
Stothard who designed for him so many delightful illustrations 
to his editions of “‘Clarissa Harlow” and the rest of the works 
that form his ‘“Novelist’s Library,” was publishing some of 
Handel’s works in oblong folio (cirea 1784). 

It was James Harrison who was thoughtful enough to provide 
for the gentleman amateur a full copy of the “Messiah” for a 
single German flute! 

The music publishing trade is rather different from many 
another business. It appears to run in succession, as it were, and 
many of our English firms can trace their origin to earlier firms. 
For example James Longman of the middle of the 18th century 
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through Longman and Broderip, and Clementi has successors 
to-day in Collard & Collard. 

So the Walsh family left some modern survivors. Robert 
Birchall, a famous music publisher of the early 19th century, 
was assistant to William Randall, and the Birchall firm developed 
into Lonsdale and Mills, the latter named gentleman, Richard 
Mills, being nephew to Birchall and surviving to recent years. 
Samuel Chappell, too, was assistant to Birchall. 

In the 18th century there were many off-shoots from the 
Walsh tree. To carry on the immense business there must have 
been a multitude of workers who, when free from their appren- 
ticeships, must have struck out for themselves. One notable 
was William Smith, a music engraver and publisher who was 
established before 1721 at ““The Orange Tree” between Norfolk 
and Arundel Streets in the Strand. He changed his sign to 
“Corelli’s Head” and about 1738 went to the “Golden Bass” 
in Middle Row, Holborn. He had served his time with the 
elder Walsh. He appears to have chiefly engraved for musicians 
who published their work by subscription. Among these musicians 
were Michael Christian Festing, Thomas Augustine Arne, Thomas 
Chilcot, and others. He was engraving a collection of Hymn 
Tunes (Ashworth’s) as late as 1760. Smith’s work was no dis- 
grace to the Walsh traditions of excellence. 

And thus ends my story of Handel’s publishers. Could a 
bibliography of the publications of the two Walshs be compiled, 
it would reveal a wealth of music of which the present day has 
little conception. 

The task would be a great one but its compilation would be | 
not an unpleasant one to those bibliographers who delight in 
such work, and its use to the musical historian would be of the 
utmost value. Whether any bold spirit or spirits ever will essay 
the task is a matter that time alone will show. 


THE MISSION OF THE SINGER 
By S. CAMILLO ENGEL 
Wisi is the mission of the singer? Is it physical manifes- 


tation, or has he an ideal message to deliver? Should he 

merely fill the ear, or should he be animated by spiritu- 

ality? Judging from the vociferous approval given the display 
of great volumes of voice and the acrobatic exhibition of high 
tones, the public prefers the material side of singing, putting itself 
on a level with the barbarians. Some 3,000 years ago a Chinese 
critic went into raptures over the musical performance of a con- 
temporary artist. He said: “It was magnificent; how it filled 
theear.”” That the Chinese have not changed much in this respect 
is attested to by the following account of a high celestial official 
who, some years ago, went to London on a diplomatic mission. 
After an opera performance, which he attended, he was asked how 
he liked it. He replied that the part he liked most was the intro- 
duction. He meant the babel of instruments tuning up. An idea 
is an original conception. An ideal is the perfection of an idea, 
which thus becomes the standard of beauty. An idea is the 
archetype or pattern. An ideal is obtained and attained by 
growth, by purification of what is gross and vulgar in the archetype. 
The refining process of the idea of singing first, probably, 
having manifested itself in inarticulate sounds, prompted by 
strong emotions, has been constantly going on by slow stages— 
slow for the conception of the finite human mind—during centuries, 
until it reached its culmination in the 17th and first half of the 18th 
century. From now on the ideal began to decline. Acrobatic 
exhibition of the voice for its own sake, and display of freak phe- 
nomene first astonished, then commenced to find favor with, the 
public. Agujari’s feat of singing to the ‘c’, an octave above the 
three-lined one, set the multitude a-gaping. Having been offered, 
and tasted, a new sensation, the public began to demand, and the 
singers strove to give it. Inherent in man is the desire to get the 
good will, the admiration, of his fellows. It is a primeval instinct, 
having its root in the gregariousness of the species. The indi- 
vidual’s gratification is in direct ratio to the number of his ad- 
mirers and followers. The greater the gratification, the happier 
the individual. And happiness is the one, universal, goal of all 
men. If not, although preferably, in this world, then in another, 
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future, one. The present, wide-spread, unrest of the masses is 
but an indication of supreme unhappiness. Egotism, another 
feature of the human character, also played its part in the 
downfall of the art of beautiful singing. 

Very few are willing to sacrifice themselves for an ideal. The 
line of least resistance causes the abandonment of the path of recti- 
tude in art as well as in morals. Decay of art, like the progress of 
disease, goes on only by degrees. As the latter often requires time 
before it erupts, manifesting itself but years after it has started on 
its fateful career, so the disintegration of the first becomes ap- 
parent only a long time after it commenced. This accounts for 
the fact that all through the latter half of the 18th century down 
to our day there always were singers of great excellence, upholding 
the ideals of perfection of the art. Only their numbers grew 
smaller and smaller until there are hardly any more left. At any 
rate, not enough to affect the situation. 

Singing cannot be separated from music without detriment to 
the first. It is a branch of the noble trunk. Sever it, and it is 
bound to wither. One of the cardinal reasons for the decline of the 
art of singing is found in the singer’s deliberate secession from 
music. The public is instinctly aware of it. It speaks of all in- 
strumentalists as musicians; but of the singer as a singer. The 
great singers and teachers of old, the ones who created and per- 
fected their beautiful art, were not only themselves good musicians, 
many of them even good composers like Caccini, Pistocchi, Scar- 
latti, Porpora, etc., but exacted the most thorough musical studies 
from their pupils. To-day there are a vast number of singers, 
also teachers, who can hardly read the notes. The very fewest 
play the piano indifferently; and that is the extent of their 
musicianship. 

Not only did all instrumental music develop from singing, 
but opera itself is the result of the dissatisfaction of the singers 
(besides a few lovers of the art) of the 17th century with the music 
of their period. Having been musicians first, it never entered their 
mind to consider singing a separate art. Thus, having the wel- 
fare of music at heart, they lost sight of their own individuality. 

The modern singer, disconnecting himself from music, thrusts 
his own person forward. Obtruding one’s personality leads to its 
cultivation to the neglect of one’s achievement. No wonder that 
the art of beautiful singing has decayed. Deep in the human 
organism music has its roots. It is as much a faculty of the human 
spirit as language. Indeed it is language idealized, raised to its 
highest potency. Where words, although definite, fail, music 
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although indefinite, conveys thoughts, as if by divine influence. 
It inspires. Singing therefore, not being distinct from music, but 
a vital part of it, should, instead of causing only a vibratory sen- 
sation, rouse the spirit to its highest aspirations. Mere bulk of 
sound can never accomplish this. 

Words, not to be gibberish, are controlled by intelligence. 
Music, not to degenerate into a jumble of sounds, is guided by the 
ear. Through it, too, tone is moulded into the ideal of beauty. 
The function of music, to awaken and kindle the slumbering forces 
of the soul, cannot be ignored by the singer without destroying it. 
Not granting to music, or depriving the art of, its reason for being, 
the performance of its practitioner is no longer justified. Singing, 
under such circumstances, becomes unwarranted, offensive. Its 
misdirected appeal confounds the intelligence and bruises the 
mind. The public ought to reject it disdainfully. Ah, the public; 
there is the rub! Is the public competent to judge? Is the fact 
that a community or a nation displays, or indulges in, a great deal 
of musical activity, an indication, a proof, that it is musically 
educated? To educate means to develop, to cultivate and to 
accomplish an aim the ideal of which, born in the mind, is never 
relinquished by it. This definition does not apply to our public. 
Notwithstanding that the practice of music with us is rather 
general, our acquaintance with it is superficial. Music is con- 
sidered and acquired more as an ornament, equal in worth to a 
bodily adornment which can be put on and taken off at will. It 
is not, as it should be, a part of our organism. 

The blame for this condition rests partly with our educators 
not many of whom dedicate themselves to an ideal. Their pro- 
cess of training, too, is wrong. Instead of evolving the, in each 
individual, slumbering bud of tone-sense into the blossom and 
finally the flower of music, developing from within, they content 
themselves to promote its mechanical side. Showy externals are 
fostered and emotion is allowed to slumber on peacefully. Is 
there ever an attempt made in our public schools to cultivate 
beauty of tone in the voices of their singing children? No! Each 
art has its discipline without which it cannot manifest itself. But 
the perfection of the means by which art finds its expression must 
not be the end. It is the beginning, the foundation of the edifice. 
How instantly our attention is arrested when we hear what is 
called, a musical voice. Is not this a proof that somehow, some- 
where in our memory there lingers the recollection of the tone 
beautiful with which, long ago, we must have been familiar? 
The musical education should begin with the refining of the 
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speaking voice. It is notorious, and has often been commented 
on, that of all nations, the English races speak their language 
worst. Not the least attention is paid to pronunciation and 
mumbling replaces articulation. Vowel-purity is unknown and 
tone-quality a thing unheard of. 

The child’s mind absorbs through the ear the quality of voice 
and speech it hears about him. Ugliness prevailing where beauty 
ought to reign, the first advances, the other retreats. MacDowell 
says: 

The first step toward an appreciation of music should be taken in 
our preparatory schools. Were young people taught to distinguish be- 
tween tones as between colors, to recognize rhythmic values, and were 
they taught so to use their voices as to temper the nasal tones of speech 


(he might have added: guttural and throaty) in after-life they would be 
better able to appreciate and cherish an art of which mere pleasure-giving 


sounds are but a very small part. 


Music, like art in general, reflects the spirit of the times. 
(I may mention, for instance, the comic (?) supplement of our 
daily papers throughout the country.) Is it conceivable that a 
man should arise in our midst creating impersonal music like 
Palestrina and his celebrated contemporaries? Even the com- 
paratively few attempts at absolute music, although otherwise 
meritorious, are failures as such. They are permeated by their 
composers’ subjectivity,—‘“‘le style est homme méme”’. 

Instead we have on the one hand descriptive music of vague- 
ness of expression, and haziness of form. On the other hand, 
concatenation of sounds, reiteration of rhythmical values, stric- 
ture of tones, all denoting unmistakeable retrogression. 

To resuscitate music from the chaos into which it is about to 
plunge, should be the task to which all earnest devotees of the 
art should consecrate themselves. 

An evil can only be stamped out if its root is eradicated. 
Since music is the outcome of singing, the first can only be guided 
back to the heights of Parnassus if all idealists, who believe in, 
and uphold, the art of singing as it was practised in its golden era, 
will come together (history repeating itself) discuss and devise 
ways and means by the pen, by word of mouth (public lectures), 
etc., with the view to recreate, to revive in the public the ideal 
of the Old Italian Masters of singing and teaching it. 

Then, and only then music, too, will recover and fulfill its 
mission of spiritualizing humanity and of carrying messages from 
spheres which we cannot either fathom or search, yet, the dim 
recollection of which we are unable to obliterate from our memory. 


THE FOLK-MUSIC OF IRELAND 
ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE ASPECTS 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON 
Ts history of Irish Folk-Music reads like a romance; but it 


is, nevertheless, a living art reality that, as we hope presently 

to show, has interpenetrated the music of other countries 
whilst still preserving its own distinctive qualities, and has, 
possibly, a yet more vibrant and perhaps individually assertive 
part to play in the international music of the coming era. 

There are those who sneer at Nationality in Music. These 
critics assert that, for example—if we except the extremes of 
ultra-modernism in melodic as harmonic sequence—the ‘forms’ 
of the Universal Tone-Speech are more or less similar among 
civilised nations. It is true that we cannot get away from those 
conventional musical ‘words’—the common, and the dominant 
chords—as the groundwork of composition, whilst the musical ‘sen- 
tence,’ or phrase, obeys the laws of design and rhythm, if it aim at 
being comprehensible. One might as well say that there is no ap- 
preciable difference between the modes of expression (as apart from 
actual language) of the Keltic, Teutonic and Sclavonic peoples, 
as deny that a sensible spirit, or characteristic flavour, distin- 
guishes, say, a melody of Scottish pipe-music from a Handelian 
or Mozartian aria; the latter, again, being recognised as making a 
different tune-appeal from the thematic work of Italian, Spanish 
and French composers. Compare, for instance, the air, ‘Robin 
Adair’ (in several versions throughout the Gaelic element of 
Great Britain and Ireland) with Schubert’s ‘Serenade;’ and con- 
trast the two named with Rossini’s ‘Dal tuo stellato soglio,’ 
and the varied nature, or ‘soul,’ of each will be apparent, we think, 
to a sensitive musician. If we even grant, apart from the ‘colour’ 
discerned in such music as that which Grieg and Dvorak have pro- 
duced, that Dialect in the great Language of Music is admissible, 
we have a distinctive line of effect along which any artistic race 
may evolve its tone-poems, be they of large or small dimensions. 
It is on the grounds of a firm belief in such a condition—the psycho- 
logical expression of a nation as evidenced in the native or local 
development of its music—that we proceed to discuss the folk- 
music of Ireland, particularly in regard to its promise at the 
present time. 
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The Land of the Harp traces the origin of its national in- 
strument, which is also its heraldic emblem, to ancient Egypt. 
On the monumental and sculptured remains of old Thebes we 
find the prototype of that polychord Bardic harp of the primitive 
Irish, the Egyptian model only differing substantially from 
relics such as the so-called Brian Boru' and Dalway harps? 
in that the two latter possess a fore-pillar; a subsequent addition 
of the migratory Kelt to maintain the tension of the strings. 
For the inhabitants of pre-Christian Erin came from the East in 
various bands of colonists, bringing with them art-knowledge 
from their contact with the Land of the Nile, as with the legisla- 
tion and attaiuments of the ancient Hebrew and Grecian peoples. 

If we reckon the growth of modern music to have commenced 
in earnest about two or three hundred years ago—say, between 
the 16th and 17th centuries—or trace the first attempts at counter- 
point (the crude organum) to have been somewhat previous to 
the great Flemish school of the 15th century, we have to go back 
not centuries, but thousands of years, to locate methods of harp 
playing in ancient Ireland through the first mention in Gaelic 
manuscripts of the harp or cruit. During the time of the Tuatha 
De Danaan race in ancient Erin (circa 1800, B. C.), it is recorded 
that the Daghda, the Arch Druid of those mysterious and highly 
gifted colonists, so fascinated a band of pirate invaders by his 
harp-playing of the three musical modes of weeping, laughter and 
sleep—‘the three feats that give distinction to a harper’—that 
he threw a slumber-trance over his foes and so rescued, without 
bloodshed, the treasure which they had stolen’. 

Fanciful and legendary though this story is, the musical 
references in it are supported by continual mention of musical 
displays of a plaintive, merry and soothing character, as known 
and practised by inhabitants of the Emerald Isle several centuries 
before the Christian era; such evidence being contained in a large 
mass of Gaelic literature published during the last fifty years by 
the various Irish societies. From these and other sources we 
learn that later colonists than the De Danaans, the Milesians 
(or Gadhelians—hence Gaelic), also coming from the Far East 
(according to the Annals of the Four Masters, circa 1000, B. C.), 
brought with them ‘a comely poet and gifted harper’—Cir, 
the son of Cis, and Ona by name. These artists fell by lot 

1Preserved in Trin. Coll., Dublin. A model of ecclesiastical harps of 12th to 
17th centuries. 

*Made for a Fitzgerald of Cloyne in 1621. In possession of Dalway family, 


Carrickfergus, Ireland. 
30’Curry’s transl. of ‘Battle of Magh Tuireadh’, Harleian MSS., 5280, Brit. Mus. 
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respectively to the two sons of Milesius, Heber and Heremon, the 
former obtaining ‘the accomplished and most dexterous harper’!. 

Great indeed was the honour paid to their minstrels by the 
ancient Irish, bards ranking next in rank to chiefs and kings. 
Oisin (anglicised Ossian), the famous warrior-minstrel of the 
Fianna heroes of the 2nd century, was far famed as a harper, 
some Ossianic fragments of melody, still in existence, being attri- 
buted to him. A few centuries later than the Fianna cycle, 
so formidable to Irish native rulers did these poet-musicians 
become that the then monarch, Hugh, endeavoured to get the 
bardic order banished from the country, peace being, however, 
made between the rival parties by St. Colum-Cille (558 A. D.). 
Foreign invasion, shortly following, interfered with the power of 
this strong musical caste. But the traces of a native minstrelsy 
of an exalted character, which these autocrats of the harp be- 
queathed to posterity, are still preserved in the vitalising and 
emotional appeal of the oldest specimens of our native music. 
It may be remarked here, in passing, that the quasi-collegiate 
education of the bards covered a close period of musical and 
liberal art-studies of about twelve years. As compared with the 
pipers, who were mainly music-makers for the magses, the harpers 
were on a more elevated, aristocratic footing. \Hence we will 
find the two elements in Irish music proper: the ‘traditional’ 
music of the countryside, and the more perfected melodic and 
semi-improvisatory work of the well-instructed bards (the poet- 
harpers), of which more later._jCarolan (1670-1738), the blind 
harpist and composer, sustained his country’s reputation in a 
musical contest with the Italian violin virtuoso, Geminiani. 
Gradually, owing to the disturbed state of the country, the well- 
to-do bard was replaced by the wandering minstrel, who sought 
hospitality for himself and his gentle art from door to door? 
Subsequent attempts were made to gather together and maintain 
the old harpers, who were gradually dying out towards the close 
of the 18th century. Hence the Granard and Belfast Harp 
Meetings. It was at and after the latter (1792) that Edward 
Bunting was able to note down from the playing of the aged 
blind harper, Denis Hempson (then over 100 years of age and 
practically the last of the old school) and others, a great number 
of the most beautiful of our ancient melodies, most of which had 
outlived the names of their composers as well as the time of their 
production. 
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Bunting published three volumes in all of his life-long Col- 
lection, from which the poet Moore borrowed largely for his 
famous ‘Melodies. Dr. Petrie, the antiquarian, also did admir- 
able work as a collector (Vol. I, 1855), his researches being mainly 
among the rural singers, fiddlers and whistlers. Subsequently, 
the late Dr. P. W. Joyce tapped the Limerick district, swelling 
his own interesting Collections with those of Messrs. Pigott and 
Ford. Among numerous other collectors were Messrs. Levey 
(in Dance music), Roche (in traditional music), and, notably, 
Captain Francis O’Neill (of Chicago), who, in addition to his 
colossal “Music of Ireland” (containing 1,850 numbers), has 
recently issued “The Dance Music of Ireland” and “400 Choice 
Selections” (harmonised), together with exhaustive volumes deal- 
ing with his subject, “Irish Folk-Music; a fascinating hobby,” and 
“Trish Minstrels and Musicians.” The latest Collections to date 
are those of the Feis Ceoil (Vol. I, 1914), edited by Arthur Darley 
and P. J. McCall, and Mrs. Costello’s “Traditional Songs from 
Galway and Mayo” (1918). When it is mentioned that the 
total of tunes, with distinct variants, from these different collec- 
tions number close upon 6,000, some idea may be given of the 
quantity and variety of native folk-music items, the majority of 
which were bequeathed by the Irish bardic-harpers of old to their 
native country. 

That such activity in music-making, covering many centuries, 
should have passed without notice or effect upon neighbouring 
countries was not to be expected. Irish harpers travelled over 
Europe from the 8th to the 14th centuries, and their musical 
performances were in high repute. We quote the following from 
Vincenzo Galilei (father of the astronomer Galileo), who, writing 
from Florence in 1581, quotes Dante (1300) to the effect that the 
harp was introduced into Italy from Ireland, “‘where,”’ he continues, 
“the instrument is excellently made and in great numbers, the 
inhabitants of that country having practised on it for many and 


many ages; nay, they even place it in the arms of the kingdom,’ 


and paint it on their public buildings, and stamp it on their coin, 
giving as the reason their being descended from the royal prophet 
David'.” Scotland, we know, was peopled from Ireland, ob- 
taining thence many of the native arts and traditions of the 
mother-country (anciently called Scotia). In this connection, 
strange to say, the music of the pipes made a stronger appeal to the 
colonists of Caledonia than that of the more lordly harp. Again, 


1“Dialogo della Musica Antica e Moderna,” V. Galilei (Fierenza, 1581 e 1602). 
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according to Caradoc, Powell, Seldon, and others, Irish bards 
were, in 1079, the harp teachers of the Welsh. It is interesting 
to Gaelic students to observe that the “Twenty-four Measures’ 
of Welsh music are in the Irish language, various suggestive 
titles being ‘Warlike Music,’ ‘Pacific Music,’ ‘Vintage Music,’ 
and so forth. It is to be noted also that Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
elsewhere has libelled the Irish, speaks, in his Topography of 
Ireland (1185), with genuine admiration of their remarkable skill 
in harp-playing, as “beyond comparison superior to that of any 
nation” with the musical art of which he was familiar. 

From statements such as these we may gather assuredly 
that the Irish instrumentalists—who were generally composers, or 
at all events, skilled at improvisation as well as in the executive 
art—influenced not a little the centres of early European as well 
as British musical achievement. Also to them may perhaps be 
attributed another accomplishment. It seems highly probable 
that Harmony first came into practice through the discovery by 
the harpers that pleasant sound-combinations could be produced 
by striking three or more strings simultaneously; whence they 
evolved the so-called major and minor chords and their inversions. 
At least it is safe to say that the Keltic harp had as much share 
in this development of concerted music as the church organ. 
The practice of music rendered in parts is actually to be traced to 
Ireland long before the date assigned to ‘Sumer is a-cumin in,’ 
attributed to John, the Monk of Reading (about 12th century). 
As far back as the 7th century, the monks of Bangor (Ban Choir, 
or White Choir), north of Ireland, sang two-part hymns. Latin 
hymns of St. Colum-Cille are also extant from the previous 
century, the nature of which imply that concerted music was 
sung in his household. Bunting (Vol. III, p. 53) quotes the 
following: 

Protegat nos altissimus 
De suis sanctis sedibus, 
Dum ibi hymnos canimus, 
Decem statutis vocibus 


which the Collector freely translates thus: 


May the High and Holy One 

Guard us from His Heavenly Throne, 
While we sing, with grateful hearts, 
Hymns in ten appointed parts.! 


1The distinguished authoress quotes Bunting as translating voices here into parts. 
That is her privilege. Others might prefer voices which also makes for sense, though 
less formidably contrapuntal.—Ed. 
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In this connection it is known that early monastic establish- 
ments in Northumbria (from whence, it is said, came John of 
Reading), to say nothing of many religious communities on the 
Continent, such as St. Gall, were under the control of Irish mis- 
sioners. So we may with likelihood assume that the antiphonary 
as well as the ritual of the primitive Irish Church found its way 
to these places. Hence the musical ‘use,’ as well as native 
musical tradition, would gradually be spread abroad by travelling 
monks, so that most European countries can easily have learnt 
something of the Divine Art from the sweet singers of ancient 
Erin. It is admitted, at all events, that, when the Goths swept 
over the provinces of the crumbling Roman Empire, Ireland 
was the Island of Saints and Scholars—the Insula Sacra that, 
herself escaping Roman rule, had built up within the seclusion 
of her sea-girt shores a civilisation and art, as well as an admirable 
legislature, the records of which have won the praise of con- 
noisseurs. We now turn to an analysis of the Music itself, so as 
to give weight to these eulogiums, and to substantiate a remark, 
such as that of Polydore Virgil (16th century) that the Irish were 
‘most skilled in music’ (Hiberni musica peritissimi). 

As has been already stated, Irish folk-music comes to us 
from two sources, albeit each shares much the same characteris- 
tics, and the two often intermingle so with each other in the mul- 
titude of ‘versions’ of one particular air that a hard and fast 
line of demarcation is difficult. First, we have the genuine harp- 
music, which has been handed down through generations of bards 
and their successors, the itinerant harpers of the middle ages. 
Along with this developed the more distinctively people’s music 
of the rural districts—music memorised on the voice or the coun- 
try fiddle after the harp had become extinct. This music of the 
roadside and the country fairs evolved, in particular, the dance- 
forms. These included the innumerable sprightly jigs (single, 
double and ‘slip’), reels, hornpipes, and ‘set-dances.’ The 
former (the Harp Music) has given to us all the most perfectly 
developed and more or less ‘fixed’ tunes. The latter (the “Tra- 
ditional’) is notable for its ‘versions,’ every district having its 
favourite ‘edition’ of a particular tune or dance. Hence Bunting, 
when he noted down such gems from the old harpers as “The 
little bold fox’ (Moore’s ‘Let Erin remember’) or ‘Molly my 
treasure’ (‘The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls’), re- 
marked that “‘a strain of music, once impressed upon the popular 
ear, never varies.”” His immediate successor as a collector, Dr. 
Petrie, who drew his répertoire mainly from the ballad-singers, 
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on the contrary, declares: “I have gotten as many as fifty notations 
of the one melody.” No one will maintain that Bunting was 
absolutely right in his statement, especially as he himself often 
gives variants of the same tune under different names. Let it 
be noticed, in passing, as Captain O’Neill has pointed out in 
“Trish Folk-Music” (Chap. vit), that “diversity of names” of 
Irish tunes is often as bewildering as the variety of their settings, 
or versions. We may grant, nevertheless, that the harp-tunes 
proper, many of which have, through Moore’s lyrical genius in 
crystallising them, become ‘household words’ all the world over 
(‘Minstrel Boy,’ ‘Has sorrow thy young days shaded?’ etc.), 
have a certain settled popular form. At the same time it is easy 
to account for the ‘versions’ of tunes like “The Coulin’ in tra- 
ditional music. In the days of the harpers, one of the ‘grand old 
tunes,’ as we may call them, would be memorised by a peasant with 
a good ear. This was continually sung by him at gatherings and 
fairs. Eventually it came to be handed down, indifferently in- 
toned and memorised, by some old countrywoman crooning in the 
chimney-corner of the cabin, and the children of the household 
would whistle or hum ‘changes’ on it until what is called a ‘tra- 
ditional’ tune was evolved. At the present time, Irish music 
enthusiasts are divided as to the claims of the tunes preserved by 
Bunting, especially in the more or less ‘modified’ form in which 
Moore has adapted most of them, as matched with what the ex- 
treme ‘traditionalists’ consider to be the more genuine rural versions 
of various airs such as “The Blackbird,’ or ‘Taim i’mo chodladh’ 
(‘I’m asleep, and don’t waken me’). The musician can afford to 
smile at such controversy, knowing that the art of inventing as 
well as embellishing melody is so innate in the musically endowed, 
that to criticise the right of any rural minstrel to ring changes on 
jig, reel, or tune would be equivalent to forbidding the classical 
composer to develop thematic work after his own fancy. The 
whole topic, for its ample discussion, however, needs more space 
than it can be given here. We only refer to it thus incidentally to 
indicate a phase of the Irish music question which the native 
creative artist has to take into consideration. 

The acknowledged traits of Irish folk-music, whether coming 
through the line of the old harpers or by means of the many 
variants of present-day country singers, fiddlers, pipers and 
whistlers, show a common family resemblance that gives, we 
believe, the ‘national colour’ for which we plead. That the old 
harp tunes are the most perfect of all, as has been mentioned, has 
been granted by chroniclers of the highest repute. Suppose we 
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take one of these, “The Foggy Dew,’ recorded by Bunting as 
‘very ancient; author and date unknown,’ and analyse its form. 
Consisting, as Bunting has annotated it, of 24 bars, we find it 
to start with a well-defined 4-bar theme, which is repeated. Then 
we have a middle section, also of four bars, with a rise in pitch, 
containing a suggestion of key-change. This is followed by a 
repeat of four bars, with full close, of the opening phrase. Finally, 
the last eight bars are repeated. Here we have sonata-form in 
embryo, the foundation of the highest triumph of the classical 
composer’s art. Further, the possibility of modulation within 
this musical microcosm is interesting. Commencing in the 
minor key, the principle theme, as we may call the first four bars, 
progresses easily to the relative major. In the ‘middle phrase,’ 
or inner section, there is a clear move to the Dominant of the 
major key, the close of this part also furnishing the expert har- 
monist with further opportunity for interrupted cadences. In 
the published song-settings of this fine tune, such as that of 
Stanford in “Songs of Old Ireland,” the last eight bars of repeti- 
tion are omitted, and the full-close reached at the end of the 16th 
bar. Regarding harp change of key, this transition from minor 
to major modes in the melodies and improvisations played was 
quite usual. The ordinary thirty-stringed harp was tuned to a 
compass of four octaves and one note from:— 


This admitted the perfect diatonic intervals of the ground-key 
G, together with C, as well as the nearly perfect relative minors 
of these, and a somewhat less perfect scale of D minor.' F natural 
lowered from F sharp, with an occasional C sharp, appear to have 
been the only accidentals used in particular tunings. A moment’s 
thought will show that the key F major, minus the fourth (B 
flat) could also be utilised. The omission, or rather avoidance, 
of the fourth and seventh intervals is often mentioned as a marked 
characteristic of Gaelic melody; as, for example, in that lovely 
and little known tune, ‘The Lamentation of Aughrim’ (Moore’s 
‘Forget not the field’). The omission of fourth and seventh is 


1In the lower octave, the Irish harp had no string for F sharp; the low E string 
being raised when F natural was required, the remaining sharp F’s of the instrument 
then being lowered to correspond. 
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particularly prevalent in many ancient fragments, such as that 
attributed to Oisin (‘Battle of Arganmore’). 


“The Battle of Arganmore” (Time of Oisin)* 
Allegro moderato 
> 


> 


*As sung, or rather recited, by a native of C9 Antrim, end of 18th Cent. 


The limitation of the bagpipe scale also accounts for various 
similar instances. Still more omnipresent as a characteristic, 
however, is the avoidance of the modern sharp (raised) leading- 
note, as proceeding to the tonic. Many modern ‘arrangers’ 
of Irish melodies have wholly spoiled the spirit of the ancient 
tunes by sharpening the seventh; as, for instance, occurs in most 
printed versions of Moore’s ‘Silent O Moyle’ and ‘Cailin deas 
cruithe na mbo’ (“The pretty girl milking her cow’), both of which 
Stanford has revised in his ‘Restored’ edition of Moore. The 
extreme beauty and pathos of the lowered seventh grows upon any- 
one who perseveres in its use when treating ancient Irish melody. 
It is a trace of the old modes which is worth cherishing. Still 
another characteristic, or rather native touch, in Irish tunes is 
the reiteration of the tonic at the close of a tune, suggestive of 
the plagal, or Amen cadence. Most of these traits will be ob- 
served in ‘The Foggy Dew,’ to which we have restored the 
lowered seventh. 


“The Foggy Dew” (As sung by a native singer) 
Adagio con molto sentimento 


If we compare such a genuine harp-tune with its relatives 
taken from rural tradition, we still trace pre-eminently the avoid- 
ance of the modern leading-note and the suggestion of a change of 
mode from minor to major. We observe also that much traditional 
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song is in what corresponds to our modern minor mode. Students 
of folk-song are commended to compare, in this connection, 
Moore’s ‘Avenging and Bright’ and its more rural version 
‘Cruachan na Féine’ (“The Finian Stronghold’). Theoretically, 
the traditional tune cannot be exactly transcribed into modern 
notation, especially if intended for interpretation on the tem- 
pered scale of the pianoforte. On the violin, however, or the 
voice, no such limitation exists. Singers or stringed instrument- 
alists need, nevertheless, accurate sense of ‘ear’ combined with 
no little musical culture, to render native traditional music 
adequately; and this is just what our uneducated country singers do 
not possess, the very fact that their vocal production is in a crude 
state militating against the purity of interpretation necessary to 
a pleasing rendering of the music they profess to sing. The rare 
beauty and rhythmic charm of some of our better-class tradi- 
tional tunes can best be appreciated when they are given un- 
accompanied, or, with very delicate (non-doubling) pianoforte 
support, on the violin by an expert and sympathetic player. 
Readers should hear, thus performed, for themselves such thrilling 
specimens of the rural music as ‘Aillilidé na Gamhna’ (a call to 
the calves), and particularly the superb melody, ‘Cath Chéim an 
Fhiadh’ (‘The Battle of Keimeneigh’). As a shorter specimen 
than these, we give in notation, with lowered seventh, a Munster 
traditional version of ‘Bruach na carraige baine’ (‘The brink 
of the white rock’) as a fair instance of this species of native 
minstrelsy. Its ‘sonata-form’ may be noticed; its suggestion of 
minor to major key-change; also the intimation of the plagal 
close. it may be added that this countryside music has especi- 
ally furnished us with hundreds of stirring dance-tunes. Some 
of the best of these have been collected together, with simplified 
piano accompaniment, in the latest O’Neill volumes of Irish 
music, to which reference has already been made. 


“The Brink of the White Rock” (Bruach na Carraige Béine’.. traditional version}, 


Allegretto 
: nf oresc. 
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It may now be asked: What is being done with this wealth 
of melody, chivalrously saved from oblivion by the personal 
efforts of various collectors in printing actual tune numbers 
totalling not hundreds but thousands, even as we have to go back 
ages instead of centuries to trace the sources of Ireland’s music? 
According to Dr. Grattan Flood, in his “History of Irish Music,” 
ninety-three volumes of such Collections have been published, and 
we ourselves know of at least five recent ‘Irish music’ issues 
not included in this catalogue. It is true that many of these 
contain reduplications of similar versions. We have tried to 
account for the growth, development, and final change of a tune 
as it passes from hand to hand, or rather, from voice to voice. 
Moore, we have seen, used the Bunting volumes for the settings 
of his well-known lyrics. Sir C. V. Stanford has drawn largely 
both upon Petrie and Bunting in the musicianly arrangements 
which he has made of a number of Mr. A. P. Graves’ poems in 
“Songs of Old Ireland,” “Irish Songs and Ballads,” “‘Songs of Erin,” 
etc., and these lyrical settings are among some of the most com- 
mendable for students and artists which we possess. Dr. Charles 
Wood has done similarly in his “Irish Folk-Song” volume, this 
embodying a private collection of Miss Honoria Galwey (North 
of Ireland). The ‘Black North,’ by the way, has given us one 
of our most enthralling tunes, the famous ‘Derry Air,’ which has 
attracted a great number of modern musicians of eminence, 
the late Sir Hubert Parry speaking of this tune as the most per- 
fect melody in existence. Pre-eminently, the gifted Australian 
pianist-composer, Mr. Percy Grainger, has made orchestral and 
other settings of it which invariably charm the public. Through 
the impetus of the Feis Ceoil (Festival of Music) and Oireachtas 
(Gaelic Festival), encouragement has undoubtedly been given 
to native and local composers to evolve the folk-music which we 
have been describing into classical forms. Cantatas, orchestral 
movements, chamber-music, as well as vocal and instrumental 
solos of all kinds have been elicited through the Feis Ceoil prize 
competitions and activities. Some of the most useful and success- 
ful outcomes of the Irish music movement which started the Feis 
in 1894 have been the issue of four-part songs of all the favourite 
Irish melodies by various composers, those harmonised for quar- 
tet and chorus singing by Dr. T. R. G. Jozé being particularly 
acceptable. To the Gaelic League (Oireachtas) enterprise is 
mainly due the composition of Robert O’Dwyer’s Gaelic opera 
‘Eithné.’ Another Irish opera (with Gaelic and English words), 
said to be based on Kerry traditional music, is the ‘Muirgheis’ 
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of the late O’Brien Butler, one of the lamented victims of the 
Lusitania. The many songs of Mrs. A. A. Needham, the Irish 
symphonies of Sir C. V. Stanford, and the orchestral works of 
Mr. Hamilton Harty are further developments of the Irish musi- 
cal renaissance. Among well equipped Irish musicians who are 
busy building up items for the founding of a native school, and 
adding enthusiasm to their scholarship at the same time, may be 
mentioned Geoffrey Molyneux Palmer, Mus. Bac., a cantata 
prize-winner of the Feis, and Dr. Edward Norman Hay (of 
Coleraine), who has achieved fame in the Cobbett and Carnegie 
competitions for his chamber-music numbers, built on the tradi- 
tions of Irish folk-song. Others of us have written grand operas, 
cantatas, orchestral and other tone-poems, even preludes and 
fugues based on folk-song themes. These compositions, the work 
of many years’ deep study and devotion, are mainly in manu- 
script, and still await a hearing and publication. But they are 
content to bide their time. In addition to these activities, other 
composers, such as Arnold Bax, drawn by the fascination of the 
‘Keltic fringe,’ have penned such orchestral works as ‘In the 
Faery Hills’ and ‘The garden of Fand.’ But music of this 
type is more of the ultra-chromatic modern type, and misses 
the very clear melodic and form-beauty which the genuine Irish 
music demands, albeit occasional chromatic passage-work can be 
aptly adapted to its kaleidoscopic genus. 

When the music presses of the world are more easily available 
than at present for the output of music that we Irish composers 
have ready to give them, the native music of Ireland will then, 
we think, be able to speak for itself with no uncertain voice. 
Whilst old as the hills, it is refreshingly modern in that, by the 
sheer beauty of its melodies and the endless resources of its har- 
monic possibilities, it appears destined to show that the diatonic 
gamut of just intonation is by no means worked out, as some would 
have us believe. On the contrary, with the displacing of the 
tyranny of the modern leading-note, it gives opportunity for fresh 
fields and pastures new. It is undoubtedly along these lines that 
the native genius of the country will win through to an eminence 
which was hers in bygone ages. The musical Erin of the past is, 
it would appear, just now awaking from her long sleep. We have 
before us an ancient Prelude (or rather, what of it remains) as 
played by old Hempson (then over a hundred years of age) for 
Bunting in the year 1792. It suggests, within its sixteen existing 
’ bars, the main groundwork of modern harmony, even passing- 
notes being used with skill. A still more curious specimen of this 
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ancient instrumental music is to be found in Scott’s ‘Lamenta- 
tion,’ composed in 1599. This, too lengthy, like the Prelude, 
to quote here, is full of a naive charm and variety, both in design, 
expression and general character’. It may indeed suggest to 
the critic that ‘atmosphere’ was inspiring to the early Irish 
composers of the 16th century, as it was to the French (Gallic) 
poet-dreamer, Debussy. 

One main flavour, indeed, seems to permeate all Irish folk- 
music which we have had the privilege, during a lifetime, to 
ponder over, and that is its essential juvenile vitality, if one might 
so term the afflatus that appears always to have inspired the 
music-makers of Tir na n-’Og (The Land of the Young). One 
feels that this is not only a music that will live, but that it has a 
superb adolescence and fulness of years yet before it ere it reach 
its full maturity. Thus, in regard to Ireland, in the development 
of her Folk-Music at all events, may Moore’s words be found truly 
prophetic:— 


‘The nations have fall’n, and thou still art young.” 


1Both these specimens of ancient Irish instrumental art are transcribed in “The 
Ancient Music of Ireland,’ E. Bunting (Vol. III, pubd. 1840), as taken down from the 
playing of aged harpers, such as Denis Hempson and Arthur O'Neill. 


2“Erin, Oh Erin!’’ Moore Melodies. 


